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What Did The Flemish Weavers Ever Do For Us? 


Introduction 


All right, but apart from the sanitation, the medicine, education, wine, public order, 
irrigation, roads, a fresh water system, and public health, what have the Romans ever done 
for us? 


Thanks to Monty Python’s “Life of Brian”, we have a list of some of the Romans’ achievements in 
part of their Empire. In our part of the Roman Empire, several fruits and vegetables also appear on 
the list of Roman innovations. 


The Romans introduced many fruits and vegetables previously unknown to the Britons, 
some of which are still part of the modern nation diet: to name a few, asparagus, turnips, 
peas, garlic, cabbages, celery, onions, leeks, cucumbers, globe artichokes, figs, medlars, 
sweet chestnuts, cherries and plums were all introduced by the Romans. 


historic-uk.com ‘Roman Food in Britain’ 
It is also said that the Romans introduced rabbits and cats into Britain as pets (but not Corgis). 


I quote these Roman innovations as examples of ways in which we have benefited from foreign 
influences over the centuries. There are a few items on the Romans’ list which I didn’t know about, 
so they deserve the credit. I am a believer in giving credit where credit is due, but not giving the 
credit for innovations to the wrong people. 


While researching this essay on the innovations and improvements which Flemish weavers are 
often said to have introduced into Lancashire, usually with a fourteenth century date, a classic BBC 
TV sketch series came to mind. “Goodness Gracious Me” was broadcast on TV between 1998 and 
2001, having previously been a radio comedy show. One of the recurring characters was Mr. 
“Everything Comes From India”. He insisted that just about everything comes from India, or was 
invented by Indians, usually making an almost plausible case with great comic effect. Some of the 
sketches featuring the character are on YouTube. Just imagine the same character calling out 
“Flanders” or “Flemish” at the appropriate point. 


My original intention was simply to debunk the long-held theory that clogs had been introduced to 
Lancashire by Flemish weavers in the fourteenth century. This has become part of Lancashire’s 
folklore, and I have been asked whether it is true, or how it could be disproved. 


As I researched the subject, the claims I found in respect of Flemish weavers multiplied. I expanded 
the essay to look at each town in Lancashire where they were said to have settled, generally in the 
fourteenth century (but other dates are quoted by some authors); and to look at each innovation 
attributed to them. 


I wanted to know who popularised the theory of Flemish settlement in Lancashire, and I have added 
information about the author who appears to be responsible, and another who tried to debunk the 
legend, but whose work seems to have been forgotten by most. 


Introduction 


Though claims about Flemish weavers in Lancashire continue to be repeated in “coffee table” 
history books, newspapers, and on websites, I was pleased to find that a current, highly-respected 
Lancashire historian has made his views clear. 


It’s likely that every reader will know of local tales and stories which are constantly repeated 
in the derivative literature but which under scrutiny fall apart. Sometimes we do not know 

where and when they originated, at other times the source is clear and the culprit can be 

identified. Two examples of such generally-accepted but implausible tales in my own 

county, Lancashire, are that textile production began with the arrival of Flemish weavers in 

1337—what local people wore before then is never stated—and that until the late eighteenth 
century there were almost no wheeled vehicles in the county and most goods, even those 

carried between Liverpool and Manchester, went by packhorse. Neither is remotely tenable, 

but both are still repeated in unreliable unresearched histories. We try to promote solidly- 
grounded and accurate local history, but sometimes it’s an uphill struggle! 


The Local Historian — Journal of the British Association for Local History, Alan G. Crosby, 
2018 
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Bolton 


Flemish Weavers and ... Bolton 


The “Universal British Directory” of 1791 describes “Bolton-le-Moor” as the “center of the fustian 
and cotton manufacture of the county of Lancaster for considerably more than a century past. ... All 
the branches of the cotton manufactory are carried on here, and most of the improvements made in 
that article originate from this place. Machines for carding and spinning cotton were first used here, 
and now much facilitate the general manufacture of that article.” Flemish weavers are not 
mentioned in respect of Bolton. 


Similarly Pigot’s Lancashire Directory of 1822 describes Bolton as “an ancient manufacturing 
town, of considerable consequence, in Lancashire ... The making of fustians was introduced here at 
a very early period, but has now given place to muslins, quiltings, &c. ... Here resided Sir Richard 
Arkwright, the inventor of the art of spinning cotton by water. Mr. Samuel Crompton, the sole 
inventor of mule spinning, also resided near Bolton ...” Again, no mention of Flemish weavers in 
this potted history. 


Two years later, Edward Baines’ first volume of “History, Directory, and Gazetteer, of the County 
Palatine of Lancaster” was published. Baines includes the following in his description of Bolton. 


As early as the year 1337, a number of Flemish clothiers settled in this place, and brought 
over their craft with the laudable ambition of making their fortunes, or as they quaintly 
expressed it with the expectation “that their beds would be good, and their bed-fellows 
better, “seeing that the richest yeomen in England would not disdain to marry “their 
daughters to them.”** [Mismatched quotation marks as per original. ] 


... There is a kind of bread used here and some other parts of Lancashire called Jannock, 
made of oat-meal in the form of a loaf, but modem refinement has almost banished this 
food, introduced by the refugee Flemings, and wheaten bread and oat cakes are taking its 
place. 


Baines, 1824 


** The source of this information is said to be Fuller’s “Church History”. Baines also stated in this 
edition that “Wooden shoes were introduced into Lancashire by the emigrant Flemish weavers”. In 
his description of a fulling mill at Colne, Baines mentions the act of invitation to Flemish 
manufacturers passed in 1337 by Edward III. In brief, Baines’ 1824 volume introduces the arrival of 
Flemish weavers in Bolton in the very year that Edward II invited them to England, and mentions 
them bringing wooden shoes and jannock bread. 


The following year, John Corry, in Volume II of his “History of Lancashire” states that “Bolton has 
for ages been celebrated as the seat of manufactures. ... Some Flemish weavers, are said by 
tradition, to have settled in Bolton in the year 1570; and they doubtless were the original 
manufacturers of those coarse woollens which Leland calls cottons.” It is not clear why Corry opted 
for a later date of settlement by the Flemish weavers than Baines’ suggested date of 1337. 
Subsequently other authors, and newspaper journalists, have tended to choose either Baines’ 1337 
or Corry’s 1570 (or thereabouts), usually without quoting their source. 


Bolton 


Wikipedia does quote a source for the following text about Bolton. “A former mill town, Bolton has 
been a production centre for textiles since Flemish weavers settled in the area in the 14th century, 
introducing a wool and cotton-weaving tradition. ... In 1337 Flemish weavers settled and 
introduced the manufacture of woollen cloth. More Flemish weavers, fleeing the Huguenot 
persecutions, settled here in the 17th century. The second wave of settlers wove fustian, a rough 
cloth made of linen and cotton.” The source is Samuel Lewis’ 1835 “A Topographical Dictionary of 
England”. The relevant extract follows. 


BOLTON-LE-MOORS (ST. PETER), a parish, in the hundred of SALFORD, county 
palatine of LANCASTER, comprising the newly enfranchised borough and market town of 
Bolton, and several chapelries and townships ... This place, which derives the adjunct to its 
name from its situation on the moors, was of little importance until about 1337, when the 
emigrant Flemings, who fixed their residence here, introduced the manufacture of woollen 
cloth, and laid the foundation of its future increase as a manufacturing town; and after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz many of the French refugees, attracted by the means of 
employment which its trade at that time afforded, took up their abode in the town. 


Topographical Dictionary of England, Samuel Lewis, 1835 


Samuel Lewis appears not to quote a source for his information, but the likelihood is that it was 
Baines’ 1824 volume. The statements in Wikipedia therefore rely on the accuracy of Baines’ 
research in the early 1820s. Edward Baines expanded his hsitory of lancashire to four volumes in 
the 1830s, and this was his text about Bolton in 1836. 


Leland’s description 

In the reign of Henry VIII. Leland gives the following description of Bolton:- “Bolton apon 

Moore Market," says he, " stondith most by cottons, and cowrse yarne. Divers villages in the 
Mores about Bolton do make cottons. Nother the site nor the ground aboute Bolton is so 

good as it is aboute Byri. They burne at Bolton sum canale, but more se Cole, of the wich, 

the pittes be not far of. They burne Turfe also." The "cottons" here spoken of by Leland were 
in reality woollens, the cotton manufacture not having been introduced into England till at 

least half a century after the life of the learned itinerant had terminated in a state of mental 

alienation. As early as the year 1337, a number of Flemish clothiers settled in this place, and 

brought over their craft with the laudable ambition of making their fortunes, or, as those who 
brought them quaintly expressed it, with the expectation "that their beds would be good, and 
their bed-fellows better, seeing that the richest yeomen in England would not disdain to 

marry their daughters to them." After the revocation of the edict of Nantz, in 1685, a number 
of French refugee manufacturers, attracted by the trade of the place, took up their settlement 
here; and in the reign of queen Anne, in the early part of the eighteenth century, an accession 
was made to the number of the emigrants by the arrival of weavers in the county palatine of 

Lancaster, from the palatinate of the Rhine. 


Baines, 1836 


Also in the 1836 volume, Baines provided some supporting information about his previous claim 
that Flemish weavers had introduced clogs to Bolton. In respect of Rivington, a rural settlement 
between Bolton and Chorley, he stated that “there is still preserved in this place, a pair of the 
wooden shoes of a Flemish weaver, on the model of which the modern clogs of the district from the 


Bolton 


Roch to the Ribble seem to have been constructed”. The same claim was repeated in later editions 
of the history, published by Baines’ son after his death in 1848. No other actual physical evidence 
relating to Flemish weavers in Lancashire has been mentioned. Do these Flemish wooden shoes 
have pride of place in Bolton Museum to this day? Of course not. If such wooden shoes did exist in 
a Rivington home, the likelihood is that at some point they became infected with woodworm and 
ended up on the household fire, even though potentially five hundred years old. There is no 
certainty that they had been brought to Lancashire from Flanders in the fourteenth century, or were 
made by Flemings who had settled in the Bolton area. Though wooden-soled clogs were made in 
England from the seventeenth century onwards, wooden shoes were imported from Europe as well. 
A possible scenario is that a pair of wooden shoes found their way to Rivington, perhaps for wear 
on a farm, and someone in jest said that they were a Flemish weaver’s shoes. Unfortunately 
humorous stories sometimes become part of folk history, though it is not clear how the Rivington 
story came to Baines’ attention. 


Edward Baines was a very influential author. Information about Bolton was quoted in books and 
newspaper articles for many years after his histories were published. The same “facts” are also 
quoted on a number of websites, though in general Baines is not mentioned as the source. 


Bolton newspapers started publishing a chronology of local events, and these are relevant dates in 
the 1858 version. 


Chronology of Local Events 


1337. Flemish clothiers settle in Bolton. Wooden shoes (clogs) introduced by the emigrant 
Flemish weavers. 

1338. Jannock introduced by refugee Flemings. 

1510. Cotton yarn spun at Horwich. 


Bolton Chronicle, 18 December 1858 


It is not clear why jannock was said to have been introduced a year after the Flemish weavers were 
supposed to have settled in Bolton. Did somebody leave the recipe behind in Flanders? 


The date for cotton yarn being spun at Horwich, a small town between Bolton and Chorley, is 
surprising. I have found the event mentioned, without a year, in an 1848 edition of Samuel Lewis’ 
topographical dictionary - “it became a manufacturing station at a very early period: as remote as 
the reign of Henry VIII. we read of yarn spun in Horwich”. Henry VII reigned from 1509 to 1547, 
so it looks as if someone picked a date early in his reign. Could they have confused Horwich and 
Norwich? Lewis does not mention cotton yarn. 


Entries in topographical dictionaries and county directories tended to present “facts” based on 
Baines’ 1824 publication. 


Bolton 

This place, which derives the adjunct to its name from. its situation on the moors, was of 
little importance prior to 1337, when the emigrant Flemings, who fixed their residence here, 
introduced the manufacture of woollen-cloth, and laid the foundation of its future increase as 
a manufacturing town. After the revocation of the edict of Nantz, also, many of the French 


Bolton 


refugees, attracted by the means of employment which its trade at that time afforded, took 
up their abode in the town. 


Topographical Dictionary, 1859 


Similar text was included in a Lancashire directory of 1855, whereas a directory of 1858 stated the 
less specific fourteenth century. 


This example does not mention a specific year, but by opting for the first half of the fourteenth 
century is consistent with Baines. 


Bolton 

—tThe first fact of importance in the history of the growth of this important seat of 
manufacturing industry is the settlement of some Flemish emigrants here in the first half of 
the 14th century. The manufacture of woollen cloth, introduced by them, was the small 
beginning of the trading activity and prosperity of the town. Other refugees from the cruelty 
of continental despotism sought here in later time their bread, bringing with them the 
knowledge of various other branches of manufacture. Weavers from the Rhine introduced a 
mixed fabric of linen yarn and cotton. 


National Gazetteer, 1868 
A description in a Bolton directory of 1876 is clearly based on Baines’ work. 


Bolton 

In the year 1337 we find Flemish clothiers settling in Bolton, those Flemish weavers 
bringing with them the wooden shoes which as clogs are still so celebrated among us, and 
the jannock, or bread made of oatmeal which for centuries held its own in this 
neighbourhood as a wholesome article of diet, but has now almost disappeared before the 
more luxurious habits begotten of great industrial prosperity. It is quaintly recorded that to 
induce these refugee Flemings to settle amongst us it was promised "that their beds should 
be good, and their bedfellows better, seeing that the richest yeomen in England would not 
disdain to marry their daughters to them," 


Bolton Directory, 1876 
This narrative also resurrects the connection between Flemish weavers and clogs and jannock bread. 
Kelly’s 1895 Lancashire directory states that in “1337 the woollen manufacture was introduced by 
the Flemings ...”, and the same text was used in the 1905 edition. By that year, 1337 had been 
quoted as the date when Flemings were supposed to have setted in Bolton for over eighty years. 
In 1909, newspapers reported that George Harwood, M.P. for the borough of Bolton, had donated 


funds for the construction of a granite monolith to commemorate events in the history of the town. 
It would have four square block bronze shields containing historical inscriptions. 


Bolton 


... The inscription will begin with 1256 A.D., when a market charter was granted by 
Henry III. to “Bodelton,” and from 1337, when Flemish clothiers settled in the district, will 
trace the principal events in the town’s history and trade. 


Preston Herald, 21" August 1909 


The photograph shows the “Market Cross” in Churchgate, 
Bolton, perhaps a couple of years after it was erected in 
1910. The inscription on one of the four shields is: 


1337 FLEMISH CLOTHIERS SETTLED 


To be clear, I am quite happy for monuments to be erected 
to commemorate historical events — but only events which 
actually happened. The question is whether settlement of 
Flemish clothiers in Bolton in 1337 should be 
commemorated. 


Now the “fact” has been cast in bronze, there has rarely 
been any deviation from the theory originated by Edward 
Baines. The three key elements are settlement of Flemish 
weavers in Bolton in 1337, introduction of jannock bread, 
and wearing of wooden shoes, which inspired the creation 
of Lancashire clogs. 


Subsequently the only addition to the story during the 
twentieth century has been the claim that a chicken dish 
called “Hindle Wakes” has been popular in Bolton for 


centuries, having been introduced by Flemish weavers. See the chapter “Flemish Weavers and ... 
Food” for my opinion on that theory. 
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Map — Churchgate, Bolton, in the late 1920s, showing the location of the Market Cross 


Bolton 


There is not complete consensus about the date of settlement by Flemish weavers in Bolton. The 
“Manchester Times” in 1890 suggested a much earlier date than 1337. 


In the reign of Henry II. Bolton was made a market town, and Flemish weavers are said to 
have settled there in the first half of the twelfth century. These Flemings are supposed to 

have introduced not only the manufacture of woollen cloth, but clogs, which may have 

originally been the sabots or wooden shoes, are said to have come in with them. We regret 
also to have to admit that there is good reason for believing that the oatmeal bread, 

“jannock” which, though disappearing from the cottages of the people, is leaving its name as 
a symbol for incorruptible sincerity, is not an article of food of native origin, but one 

originally introduced by the Flemish emigrants. 


Manchester Times, 19" December 1890 


The narrative in respect of Bolton is the same as usual, but for some reason the date of settlement is 
a century earlier than generally claimed. The article does not include a source for the twelfth 
century date, but authors have suggested dates of Flemish settlement in Britain from the eleventh to 
the seventeenth century. The newspaper can perhaps be forgiven for contributing to further 
confusion, because the article included a nice illustration of Bolton’s oldest pub, “Ye Man & 
Scythe”, from where you can sit and look towards the Market Cross while considering the date of 
arrival of Flemish weavers in Bolton over a pint. 


Ye Man & Scythe public house, Churchgate, Bolton, Lancashire 


Bolton 
Did Flemish Weavers settle in Bolton in the Fourteenth century? 


Dr. Alan G. Crosby, in his 2000 “Lancashire Dictionary”, discusses the issue of Flemish weavers 
having settled in Bolton. 


Stories abound that various standard features of Lancashire life, including clogs and oatcake, 
were brought over by Flemish weavers who are said to have settled in the Bolton area in the 
reign of Edward III. There is in fact no documentary evidence to support the story of this 

influx of European refugees ... 


Lancashire Dictionary of Dialect, Tradition and Folklore, Dr. Alan G. Crosby, MA, 2000 


The theory of Flemish settlement was popularised from 1824 onwards by Edward Baines, who 
relied on Fuller’s “Church History” as the main source of his information. Fuller did not state 
anything specific about Flemish settlement in Lancashire in general, or Bolton in particular. 


In 1942, A. P. Wadsworth, soon to be come editor of the “Manchester Guardian”, presented a paper 
entitled “The Myth of the Flemish Weaver” to the Rochdale Literary and Scientific Society. He 
considered the use of Fuller’s seventeenth century book as a source to support the theory of Flemish 
settlement in Lancashire as follows. 


We can easily see how Baines and the other local historians of his rather unscientific and 
credulous time were misled. They thought they had a sufficient authority—a distinguished 
author and divine who wrote 300 years before, and who must be presumed to be right since 
all the books had adopted his views. So they, like everybody else at the time, went back to a 
passage in the "Church History" of Thomas Fuller, published in 1655. It is a circumstantial 
account, marked by all Fuller's delightful piquancies of style: 


Fuller tells how, before Edward III., the English were ignorant of the art of cloth-making, 
“as knowing no more what to do with their wool than the sheep that wear it, as to any 
artificial curious drapery; their best cloths then being no better than friezes, such was their 
coarseness for want of skill in making.” The King resolved to bring the manufacture to this 
country, and, Fuller continues: 


“Unsuspected emissaries were employed by our king in those countries, who wrought 
themselves into familiarity with those Dutchmen who were absolute masters of their trade, 
but not masters of themselves, as journeymen and apprentices ... whom their masters used 
rather like heathens than Christians—yea, rather like horses than men; early up and late to 
bed, and all day hard work, and harder fare, as a few herrings and mouldy cheese, and all to 
enrich the churls their masters without profit to themselves. But, oh, how happy should they 
be if they would but come into England, bringing their mystery with them, which would 
provide their welcome in all places! 


“Here, they should feed on fat beef and mutton till nothing but their fulness should stint their 
stomachs. Yea, they should feed on the labours of their own hands, enjoying a 
proportionable profit of their gains to themselves. Their beds should be good, and their 
bedfellows better, seeing the richest yeomen in England would not disdain to marry their 
daughters unto them, and such the English beauties that the most envious foreigner could not 


Bolton 


but commend them. Many Dutch servants left their masters and brought over their trade and 
tools, such which could not yet be made in England; and happy the yeoman's house into 
which one of these Dutchmen did enter, bringing industry and wealth along with them. Such 
who came in strangers within, soon after went out bridegrooms and returned sons-in-law. 
Yea, those yeomen in whose houses they harboured. soon proceeded gentlemen, gaining 
great estates to themselves, arms and worship to their families. 


“The king, having gotten this treasury of foreigners, thought not it to continue them all in 
one place, lest on discount they might embrace a general resolution to return, but posted 
them through all parts of the land, that clothing thereby might he better dispersed. 
This new generation of Dutch was now sprinkled everywhere, though generally when left to 
their own choice they preferred a maritime station.” 


Myth of the Flemish Weaver, A. P. Wadsworth, 1942 


It is curious to note that, in Flanders, the weavers were fed on “a few herrings and mouldy cheese”, 
yet they are supposed to have introduced the chicken dish “Hindle Wakes” to Bolton. 


Wadsworth was of the opinion that Fuller’s book did not support the case made by Baines. It makes 
no mention of Bolton or Lancashire (other than a table identifying cloths made in Manchester, but 
which seems to be in respect of a later century). On the face of it, Baines seems to have assumed 
that because Flemish weavers were posted “through all parts of the land”, significant number must 
have settled in Lancashire, and Bolton in particular. At the time he was writing, Lancashire was the 
centre of Britain’s cotton spinning and weaving industry, and several innovations in respect of 
cotton production had been made in Bolton. It looks to me as if he jumped to conclusions, and took 
the fact of Lancashire’s role in the Industrial Revolution as confirmation that Flemish weavers must 
have settled in the county centuries earlier in order to set the ball rolling. 


Wadsworth considers the case for Flemish settlers having improved the English woollen weaving 
industry in the fourteenth century. 


We have to conclude that the great growth of the industry in the 14th century was a home 
develoment [sic] owing little to foreigners, not much to deliberate acts of State policy 
(except the high taxation on exported wool), and most to the energies of plain Englishmen. 
Too many historians have been guilty of the failing of believing that foreigners must 
necessarily be cleverer than we are ourselves. 


Conclusion 


There is no direct evidence to support the long-held theory that significant numbers of Flemish 
weavers settled in Bolton in 1337 or thereabouts. The theory appears to have arisen as a result of 
Edward Baines misinterpreting part of Fuller’s “Church History”, which was published in the 
seventeenth century. Many other authors and journalists copied Baines’ theory, from the 1820s 
onwards, with the result that it is still quoted on websites nearly two hundred years later. 
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Colne 


Flemish Weavers and ... Colne 


In his 1824 history of Lancashire, Edward Baines identified Colne as place where woollen 
manufacture existed before the arrival in England of the Flemish weavers invited by Edward HI. 


This is one of the most ancient seats of the woollen manufacture. As early as the year 1311, 
a fulling mill value 6s. 8d. a year is returned in the rent roll of the last Henry de Lacy. This 
circumstance has been quoted to prove that the woollen manufacture existed in England 
before the 10" of Edward III. (1337) when that prince passed an act of invitation to the 
Flemish manufacturers; it may also serve to show that the staple trade of the kingdom was 
introduced at Colne earlier than at Halifax, for according to the Rev. Mr. Watson, the 
historian of that place, the first fulling mill in the parish of Halifax was erected in the 17" of 
Edward IV. 


Baines, 1824 


This appears to contradict Fuller’s assertion that it was necessary to recruit weavers from Flanders 
because the English were ignorant of the art of cloth-making, “as knowing no more what to do with 
their wool than the sheep that wear it ...” 


John Corry introduced a very similar passage about Colne in his 1825 history. 


Colne has for centuries been the seat of a branch of the woollen manufacture. In the 4th of 
Edward the Second, A. D. 1311, there was a fulling mill on Colne water, valued at six 
shillings and eight pence per annum. At that period the woollen trade of England was 
carried on, in a rude and unskilful manner, and the goods manufactured were coarse frizes; 
but King Edward the Third, a sagacious and patriotic prince, availing himself of the 
advantages offered by the superior fleeces of British sheep, encouraged several skilful 
Flemish weavers to emigrate here in the year 1335*, and since that auspicious period our 
woollen manufactures have flourished. 


* 1335 probably quoted in error. 
Corry, 1825 


Similar paragraphs using the reference to the fulling mill in 1311 as evidence of woollen 
manufacture in Colne appeared in county directories and newspaper articles later in the century. 


It is ascertained that Colne was noted for its woollen manufacture so far back as 1311; but 
cotton-spinning and the production of printing calicoes and mousseline de laines, chiefly for 
the Manchester market, form the staples of the town at the present day. 


Lancashire Directory, 1846 
In some cases, the fulling mill was quoted as proof that there was woollen manufacture in 
Lancashire before the time that Flemish weavers were supposed to have settled. The settlement of 


the Flemings in Lancashire was taken for granted as fact, but this appears to be based only on 
Baines’ misinterpretation in 1824 of text in Fuller’s seventeenth century “Church History”. 
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The woollen-manufacture was carried on here previously to the arrival of the Flemings in 

England in the time of Edward III., as appears from the rent-roll of the last Henry de Lacy, 
lord of the manor in 1311, in which a fulling-mill is returned as being valued at 6s. 8d. per 
annum; and the manufacture of shalloons, calimancoes, and tammies, was also extensively 

carried on. A Piece-hall was erected in 1775, a substantial stone building, for many years the 
principal mart in the district for woollen and worsted goods, but now appropriated to the sale 
of general merchandise at the fairs only. The cotton-manufacture is at present the principal 

branch of business; the chief articles are calico and mouselin de lain for the Manchester 

market, both of them being made to a considerable extent. 


Topographical Dictionary, 1859 


This newspaper article also continued the trend of taking the Colne fulling mill as evidence of 
woollen manufacture prior to the supposed arrival of Flemish weavers in Lancashire. 


About the beginning of the 14th century, 1311, mention is made of a fulling mill at Colne, 
proving the manufacture of woollens to have existed in the county nearly 30 years before the 
introduction of the Flemish artisans by EDWARD III. 

Bell’s Weekly Messenger, 26" July 1869 


There is a later suggestion that the fulling mill in Colne was closed and relocated to Yorkshire. 


A fulling mill was transferred from Colne to Wadsworth** about the middle of the 14th 
century, as Gamel Sutcliffe the owner had married Ann Radcliffe of Stansfield. 


** Wadsworth is a parish in Yorkshire, adjoining Heptonstall. 
A Short History of Todmorden, Joshua Holden, M.A., 1912 
“House of Names” defines “Sutcliffe” as being a Yorkshire surname, of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
The name Sutcliffe is an old Anglo-Saxon name. It comes from when a family lived in the 
area known as Sutcliffe which had three locations in the county of Yorkshire. The surname 
Sutcliffe is a habitation name that was originally derived from pre-existing names for towns, 
villages, parishes, or farmsteads. 
House of names, 2021 
Was the Colne Fulling Mill owned by Flemings? 
For much of the nineteenth century, the Colne fulling mill was quoted as evidence that there was 
woollen manufacture in Lancashire prior to Edward II’s invitation to Flemish weavers to settle in 
England. However, in 1843, Thomas Sutcliffe wrote this passage about a family in Lancashire and 


Yorkshire which had a Flemish-sounding name, and connections with Colne. 


Jan de Zoetcliffe who had settled near Bolton le moors, Lancashire, married a daughter of 
Geoffrey Greenough, of Breightmett Hall; and his brother Gamel de Zoetcliffe, married a 
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sister of — Radcliffe, the founder of the Todmorden family, in the year 1339. In the 
churches of Bolton, Colne, Heptonstall, and until Dr. Taylor, the present proprietor of 
Todmorden Hall, removed the family gravestones of the Radcliffes to commemorate that of 
his own, I might add Todmorden churchyard, where the Zoetcliffes’, now Sutcliffes' 
ancestors were interred, and where are still to be seen many ancient records of that family. 


Rise and Progress of the Woollen, Linen, and Cotton Manufactures of Great Britain, Thomas 
Sutcliffe, Manchester, 1843 


Thomas Sutcliffe places the de Zoetcliffes in Lancashire around the time (according to Baines) that 
Flemish weavers settled in Lancashire. He claimed that there were “many ancient records” of the 
Zoetcliffe family in Todmorden, a town on the historic border between Lancashire and Yorkshire. 


Gamel de Zoetcliffe is referred to as Gamel Sutcliffe in some accounts. The name “Gamel” has 
alternative possible origins. For instance, this is from the “Ancestry” website. 


Southern French: from Old French gamel ‘oatmeal’, which was used for cleaning and 
degreasing woolen [sic] cloth; the surname may therefore have arisen as a metonymic 
occupational name for a textile worker or perhaps for a miller or baker. 


Ancestry.co.uk, 2021 


Alternatively, others claim that Gamel as a boy's name is of Old Norse origin meaning "old". Gamel 
was also a surname, and is said to be of Saxon origin. 


The surname Gamel was first found in Cheshire where they held a family seat as Lords of 

the Manor. The Saxon influence of English history diminished after the Battle of Hastings in 
1066. The language of the courts was French for the next three centuries and the Norman 

ambience prevailed. But Saxon surnames survived and the family name was first referenced 
in the 13th century when they held estates in that shire. 


House of Names, 2021 


Though “Gamel” might be a French, Norse or Saxon name, it could have been given to a boy with a 
Flemish-sounding surname. I say Flemish-sounding, because I have seen no evidence that the de 
Zoetcliffes were actually from Flanders (or the Netherlands). The family referred to by Thomas 
Sutcliffe appear to be the only people in the world with that surname. Is it possible that someone 
invented the name to add some interest to the Sutcliffe family tree? 


This extract from a newspaper article of 1882 identifies Gamel de Zoetcliffe as a Saxon clothier, 
who emigrated from Flanders and settled in Norfolk. The reign of Edward II was from 1307 to 
1327. The timeline of this story requires Gamel to have settled in Worstead, Norfolk, early in 
Edward II’s reign, and for his sons to have erected their fulling mills in Lancashire and Yorkshire 
shortly afterwards. 


The Sutcliffes of Yorkshire, and Lancashire are descended from Gamel de Zoetcliffe a Saxon 


clothier, who emigrated from Bruges in the reign of Edward II., and settled in Worstead**, 
in the county of Norfolk. From Worstead the country was supplied with "worsted" goods, 
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and "Halifax cloths" was the name given to Yorkshire pieces. The word " hank," a skein of 
wool, is supposed to have been derived from the Brabant weaver, Hanckeimus. Gamel de 
Zoetcliffe had two sons, Jans and Peter, who erected fulling mills near to Colne, in 
Lancashire; and Rastrick, in Yorkshire, in 1311. No doubt it was Peter who settled in this 
parish, for according to some extracts made from the Wakefield Manor Rolls by Mr. J. 
Horsfall Turner, of Idle, there is mentioned in the records of 1306 a "Peter de Suthcliffe, of 
the graveship of Hipperholme." 


** “This place was celebrated for the manufacture of woollen twists and stuffs, thence called 
Worstead (worsted) goods; but this branch of trade, after its introduction by Flemings in the 
reign of Henry I. [1100 - 1135], was, on the petition of the inhabitants of Norwich, removed 
in the time of Richard II. [1377 - 1399] to that city, where it was finally established in the 
reign of Henry IV. [1399 - 1413]” (Topographical Dictionary, 1859) 


Todmoden & District News, 31° March 1882 


The source of much of the information about the de Zoetcliffes is said to be a manuscript found in 
the family Bible of a Thomas Sutcliffe, of Burnley, who lived in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. 


The article described the brother of Jans as being called Gamaliel de Zoetcliffe, as well as Peter. 
(The name Gamaliel is said to be of Hebrew origin, meaning “God is my reward”.) His name is said 
to have been passed on in the Heptonstall area as Gamaliel Sutcliffe. 


In respect of the origin of Gamel de Zoetcliffe’s name, the article makes suggestions. “As to the 
origin of the name, it is probable that Zoetcliffe is but a Flemish form of the English name Sutcliffe, 
whilst Gamel is certainly Saxon.” 


Summary 


Several authors, from Baines onwards, used the existence of the fulling mill at Colne as evidence of 
woollen manufacture in Lancashire before the Flemish weavers supposedly settled in the county. No 
significant settlement in Colne by Flemings has been claimed. 


In later years, it was claimed that the Colne fulling mill was built for Peter de Zoetcliffe, also 
referred to as Gamel and Gamaliel, and that he relocated it to Yorkshire. 


Peter’s father, Gamel de Zoetcliffe, was said to have emigrated from Flanders to Norfolk, but it is 
not clear how he came to have a Flemish form of a Yorkshire surname, and a Saxon (or Norse or 
French) first name. As his sons constructed fulling mills in the early years following his settlement 
in Norfolk, they presumably came to England as adults. 


It seems impossible to reach any conclusions when the source of much of the information is a long- 


lost family manuscript. We cannot know if it was misread or misinterpreted, perhaps being used to 
add a bit of spice to the family’s history. 
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Flemish Weavers and ... Manchester 


As was the case with Bolton, the first instance of claiming that Flemish weavers settled in 
Manchester in the fourteenth century seems to be Edward Baines’ 1824 history of Lancashire. 


EVER since the marriage of Edward III. to Philippa of Hainault, England has been a 
manufacturing country, and Lancashire has enjoyed a due share of the honour and the profit 
of clothing the inhabitants. It has already been seen** that the emigrant clothiers from 
Flanders were dispersed over England, about the year 1328, and that Manchester soon also 
became famous for the manufacture of a species of woollen goods called “Manchester 
Cottons.” In the times of Henry VIII. and his children, when Leland and Camden wrote, this 
county had made some progress in trade and commerce ... 


Baines, 1824 
** The explanation by Baines was as follows. 


... Fuller, in his Church History of this period, says, that many of the manufacturers of the 
Netherlands, bemoaning their own slavish condition, and their indifferent wages, determined 
to bring over their mystery to England. At home their fare was coarse, and their 
accommodation wretched, but here they expected to "feed on fat beef and mutton, till 
nothing but their fulness “should stint their stomachs: that they should enjoy a 
proportionable profit of their pains to themselves; and that their beds would be good, and 
their bed fellows better, seeing the richest yeomen in England would not disdain to marry 
their daughters unto them.” These glowing expectations were pretty well realized; under the 
fostering hand of Edward III. the workers in wool were encouraged and spread over the 
country. In the north of England, they chose the counties of Westmoreland, Yorkshire, and 
Lancashire, and their fabrics were known by the names of “Kendal Cloth,” “Halifax 
Cloths,” and “Manchester Cottons.” But the cottons of those days were made from the 
fleece of the sheep, and it was not till three centuries afterwards that the produce of the 
cotton-tree was used as the raw material for the draperies of Lancashire. 


Baines would have regarded Flanders as being covered by the description “Netherlands”. He quoted 
an earlier date for the dispersal of the weavers than usual — “about the year 1328”. 


A. P. Wadsworth commented in 1942 on the use by Baines of Fuller as a source. 


Who could resist Fuller's account? But what gave it additional credibility was that Fuller 
went on to give in tabular form the cloths that the Edwardian immigrants were supposed to 
have introduced Thus in Eastern England there were fustians at Norwich, bays at Sudbury, 
says and serges at Colchester, and broadcloths in Kent. In the North there were cloths at 
Kendal, cottons at Manchester, cloths at Halifax, and so on. Now whatever Fuller may have 
meant by his table it certainly is not a list of the cloths made in or introduced into England in 
the time of Edward III. Actually it is a rough summary of the distribution of the manufacture 
a little before Fuller's own time 300 years later. On this there is no doubt, since the list 
includes fustians, bays, says and serges which were not made in England until the late 16th 


century. 
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Fuller's list, however, was enough to establish the tradition about Manchester, Kendal and 
Halifax. I do not think there is any doubt that this passage is the origin of the Flemish 
weavers in Lancashire. It has to he taken, of course, with the then prevailing belief, which 
has lasted down to our own day, that Edward III. did introduce an industrial revolution, and 
that the alien immigration was on a large scale. You will find this view maintained, for 
instance, in such recent works as the Victoria County Histories of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
Lipson's “Economic History of England” (1915), to say nothing of the earlier books of 
Archdeacon Cunningham (notably his “Alien Immigrants into England,” 1897), and Sir 
William Ashley, and all the popular history books which drew on them. 


Myth of the Flemish Weavers, A. P. Wadsworth, 1942 


Baines’ theory about the settlement of Flemish weavers in Manchester was adopted by other 
authors, and was included in the potted histories which appeared in county and city directories. This 
directory seems to have chosen a slightly later date than Baines. 


MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE.—In 1352 the manufacture of ‘Manchester 
cottons,’ a kind of woollen cloth, made from the fleece in an unprepared state, was 
introduced, and obtained very high celebrity. About the same period numerous Flemish 
artisans, who had been invited into this country by Edward III, settled in the town, where, 
finding every facility and advantage, they brought the woollen manufacture to a 
considerable degree of perfection, and laid the foundation for its becoming (as it 
subsequently was for centuries) the staple trade. 


Lancashire Directory, 1846 
A similar description appeared in 1859, but the year of settlement was specifically 1352. 


In 1352, the manufacture of “Manchester cottons,” a kind of woollen-cloth made from the 
fleece in an unprepared state, was introduced. In that year, numerous Flemish artisans, who 
had been invited into England by Edward III., settled in the town, where, finding every 
requisite advantage, they brought the woollen manufacture to a considerable degree of 
perfection ... 


Topographical Dictionary of England, 1859 


It is never made clear why Flemish weavers should head first to Bolton, supposedly settling there in 
1337, and then to Manchester several years later. 


Similar paragraphs were included in subsequent Lancashire and Manchester directories. However, 
towards the end of the nineteenth century, a new date of settlement in Manchester became the norm: 
1363. This newspaper article from 1896 is an example. 


“MERCANTILE MANCHESTER.” 

“Mercantile Manchester, Past and Present,” is the title of a handsomely-bound volume 
recently issued by Messrs Henry Bannerman and Sons, Limited. of Manchester. The work 
contains a brief but admirable descriptive presentation of some of the commercial aspects of 
the great provincial city, retrospective and contemporary, and to those who have direct 
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interest in the Lancashire capital as well as others who find pleasure and profit in tracing the 
rise and progress of our towns, the volume should prove invaluable. Commencing with the 
settlement of the Flemish weavers about 1363, the writer faithfully records the gradual 
advancement of Manchester trades and industries. and the admirable articles are brought 
right up to date, with references to the Ship Canal and banks and banking at the close of the 
eighteenth century. A feature of the interesting book is the number of beautiful illustrations 
which, with one or two exceptions, are the work of Mr Harrison Garside. The matter 
included in the volume has been reprinted from the “Diary and Buyers' Guide” for 1896, 
issued by Henry Bannerman and Sons, Limited, Manchester. 


Western Daily Press, 25" February 1896 


Had more information come to light, which enabled the date of settlement to be confirmed as 1363 
rather than 1352? 


The source of 1363 as the revised date of settlement in Manchester appears to have been painter 
Ford Madox Brown (1821 — 1893). From 1879 onwards “The Manchester Murals”, a series of 
twelve paintings in the Great Hall of Manchester Town Hall. One of these is entitled “The 
Establishment of Flemish Weavers in Manchester A.D. 1363”. It is possible that he was asked to use 
that date. This version of the painting has been obtained from Wikipedia, where it is described as 
‘public domain’. 


HHE ESTABLISHMENT OF PLEMISH WEAVERS IN MANCHESILK - A’ D - 15665 


There is a lot happening in the scene, so this description from a Manchester newspaper of 1886 is 
helpful. 


Queen Philippa of Hainault, wife of Edward III., took much interest in the Flemish weavers, 
who were established in England, and it is only natural to suppose that whilst staying with 
her son, John of Gaunt, at Lancaster Castle, she should have made a tour of inspection into 
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the condition of these industrious Flemings. Hence in this picture we find her riding into 
primitive Manchester, attended by her daughter-in-law, the Duchess of Lancaster, and other 
noble ladies. 


It is spring time, and coming through the woods they have gathered boughs of the may- 
blossom; they are habited in " Lincoln green," and as they halt at the weavers' cottages a 
flood of beautiful spring sunshine lights up the simple little street. 


On the left of the picture an old weaver shows his wares, assisted by his wife and child; the 
cloth is unrolled and the Queen tries its quality with her fingers in a knowing way. On the 
quaint old cross is gathered a group of wondering children, kneeling before royalty; one 
little fellow gets up higher, and forgetting the act of reverence is reminded by the bony hand 
of the old schoolmistress. On the right, in reflected light, sits a weaver working at his loom, 
but casting anxious looks at the royal group, expecting his turn of inspection to come next; 
the young apprentice is more absorbed with the figure of his master's daughter, who stands 
bare legged with wooden shoes on the extreme right of the picture toying with a kitten, and 
apparently supremely indifferent to the whole situation; on a bale of cloth appears the 
weaver's name, " Jan Van Brugge," in the quaint lettering of the period; higher up the street 
on the right are two burghers of Manchester on their knees, and in the extreme distance are 
the three archers from the Queen's body guard, one of whom amuses himself by shooting at 
a passing bird; the bridle of the Queen's horse is held by running foot page, who is evidently 
in a state of perspiration from his endeavours to keep up with the horses; beside him are a 
couple of greyhounds, the favourite dogs of the House of Lancaster (and so conspicuous in 
their heraldry), whose presence produces the usual effect on the vertebrae, of a cat. 


The costume and dressing of this scene are thoroughly characteristic; the horses are richly 

caparisoned, the Queen's being embroidered with the lion of Hainault; the headdresses of the 
ladies are picturesque, and chosen with that knowledge which avoids the ugly and grotesque 
in favour of the picturesque. The colouring throughout is rich, and warmed by the genial 

sunlight of springtide. and the whole subject has been worked out in a manner which shows 

that the artist's whole heart has been devoted to his task 


Manchester Courier and Lancashire General Advertiser, 6th April 1886 


John of Gaunt (or John O’Gaunt) became Duke of Lancaster in 1362. The assumption seems to 
have been that his mother popped up to see him the following year, and during the visit nipped 
down to Manchester to see how her countrymen were getting on with their weaving. There is no 
evidence that this happened. 


The date found most often nowadays for the supposed settlement of Flemish weavers in Manchester 
is now 1363, thanks to Ford Madox Brown. For neighbouring Salford, a date of “around 1360” is 
sometimes quoted, though Salford is not usually mentioned in older sources (Victorian) as a 
destination for the Flemings. However, there was a “Flemish Weaver” pub there — see “Flemish 
Weavers and ... Beer”. 


R. Wood, in the “Manchester Evening News” of 26" June 1877, added a little more detail to the 


story of Flemish settlement in Manchester. “In the reign of Edward the Third it is said that Lord de 
la Warre brought a number of Flemish weavers and settled them in Millgate, near the Poet’s Corner, 
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and it is believed that the old houses in which they resided were only recently pulled down. These 
strangers introduced a superior kind of goods, and the Manchester cotton (as the woollen cloths they 
then manufactured were called) began to be in great request. This would cause the town to extend 
itself, and the inhabitants, like bees, would be swarming outside and require a new hive. ...” An 
article in 1876 in “Ben Brierley’s Journal” identified the source of this information as Mr. John 
Wheeler’s commercial history of Manchester, and said that the cottages in Long Millgate were 
demolished in 1872. 


For some unknown reason, possibly a typesetting error, a Manchester directory of 1903 quoted the 
date of settlement as being 1377, and this was repeated in some subsequent directories. 


Manchester 

The greatness and prosperity of Manchester may be dated from the period when Edward III. 
introduced the woollen manufactures into England; it would appear that Lancashire was 
selected as the seat of these manufactures about the year 1377**, shortly after which the 
king enacted a law prohibiting every one from wearing any cloth but of English make. 


** Note departure from the usual date of 1337. Was this a typesetting error? The same text 
was repeated in directories into the late 1920s. 


Manchester Directory, 1903 


Summary 


The case for Flemish weavers having settled in Manchester in the fourteenth century seems to be 
that made by Edward Baines in 1824, when he misinterpreted a passage in Fuller’s seventeenth 
century “Church History”. 


The date of settlement was said to have been 1328, 1352 or 1363, and the latter date is the one most 
commonly quoted at present. Articles in Wikipedia are less specific, but add to the confusion by 
also quoting a seventeenth century date for Flemish settlement in Manchester. 


Around the 14th century, Manchester received an influx of Flemish weavers, sometimes 
credited as the foundation of the region's textile industry. 


In the 14th century, Manchester became home to a community of Flemish weavers, who 
settled in the town to produce wool and linen. This in part helped to develop a tradition of 
cloth production in the region, which in turn sparked the growth of the city to become 
Lancashire's major industrial centre. 


c. 1350 — Flemish weavers introduce the textile industry. 
The town's growth was given further impetus in 1620 with the start of fustian weaving. In 
this period Manchester grew heavily due to an influx of Flemish settlers who founded 


Manchester's new weaving industry. 


Wikipedia, 2021 
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Flemish Weavers and ... Rochdale 


References to Flemish weavers having settled in Rochdale, Lancashire, are found less frequently 
than the claims made in respect of Bolton and Manchester. 


The 1868 edition of Baines’ history of Lancashire includes the following statement in respect of 
Rochdale. 


Many of the Flemish emigrants in the reign of Edward II. took up their abode in the 

western part of this parish, where they introduced their craft as clothiers. Two centuries 

afterwards, Rochdale still continued famous for its woollen manufacture, and the aulneger of 
Queen Elizabeth found it necessary to employ a deputy here for the stamping of woollen 

cloth, under the authority of the act passed in her 8" regnal year (1566). 


Baines, 1868 


The implication of this passage is that Flemish weavers were directly responsible for the success of 
the woollen trade in the Rochdale area. No source is quoted for the information. It is likely to have 
been based on a misinterpretation by Edward Baines of a passage in Fuller’s seventeenth century 
“Church History”, as explained in the chapter “Flemish Weavers and ... Bolton”. 


One reason why Baines’ theory in respect of Rochdale is not quoted frequently could be because it 
was challenged before the end of the nineteenth century. 


It has been frequently asserted that in the time of Edward III. a great influx of Flemish 
emigrants settled in Rochdale; this is utterly without foundation, and that such was not the 
case is borne out by the names found in the records of the period, and by the fact that even 
as late as the beginning of the seventeenth century the parish registers show an almost entire 
absence of foreign names. A competent authority on this subject gives it as his opinion that 
in the register for 1582 to 1616 there is scarcely a single Dutch or Flemish name. 


Mardyke and Dunkirk, in the town of Rochdale, have been thought to mark a Flemish 
settlement, but these names are comparatively modern, and are said to have been given by 
the Smiths (who had in the last century their dye-works there) in honour of two places with 
which they did a good trade. 


History of the Parish of Rochdale in the County of Lancaster, Henry Fishwick, 1889 


Henry Fishwick was born in Rochdale, Lancashire, in 1835, and died there in 1914. He reached the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in Rochdale’s Volunteer Force, entered local politics as a Liberal Party 
councillor, served two terms as Mayor of Rochdale, and was also a Borough Magistrate and County 
JP. He was an author of works on Lancashire history, was a founder member of the Rochdale 
Literary and Scientific Society, and had roles in the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire and 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, among others. 


It seems inevitable that Rochdale-born A. P. Wadsworth would concur with Fishwick’s opinions on 
this issue, repeating them in his 1942 paper “The Myth of the Flemish Weavers”. 
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Flemish Weavers and ... Other Lancashire Towns & Villages 


Most theories still in circulation today about the settlement of Flemish weavers in Lancashire are in 
respect of those places discussed in various editions of Baines’ history of Lancashire, specifically 
Bolton, Manchester, and Rochdale. However, settlement by Flemings is claimed for several other 
Lancashire towns and villages. A Wigan newspaper in 1913 claimed that Flemish settlers tended to 
move North, no doubt walking hundreds of miles from the coast in their “sabots”. 


... the Hugenot and Flemish weavers who from time to time settled in this country always 
showed a tendency to gravitate towards the North. 


Wigan Observer and District Advertiser, 8" July 1913 


Wikipedia currently includes the following paragraph about Flemish settlement in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire towns. 


In the 14th Century, encouraged by King Edward III and perhaps in part due to his marriage 
to Philippa of Hainault, another wave of migration to England occurred when skilled cloth 
weavers from Flanders were granted permission to settle there and contribute to the then 
booming cloth and woollen industries. These migrants particularly settled in the growing 
Lancashire and Yorkshire textile towns of Manchester, Bolton, Blackburn, Liversedge, Bury, 
Halifax and Wakefield. 


Wikipedia, 2021 
I do not intend looking at the case for Flemish settlement anywhere outside of Lancashire, so will 
not comment on the statement that they settled in Liversedge, Halifax and Wakefield. However, I 
will quote A. P. Wadsworth on this issue. 
The case of Yorkshire, where the same claims have been made, has been exhaustively 
examined by Professor Heaton. He finds a flourishing colony of Flemings at York. but they 
did not appear until 1346-50, after trade expansion had become marked. And he finds hardly 
a trace of them in the West Riding, which was to be the great seat of the woollen 
manufacture. “Thus,” he says, “we come to the conclusion that the Flemish element in this 
county was small, and exerted little influence. In York the aliens came to swell a rising trade, 
but in the wide rural area over which cloth was being made their influence was negligible.” 
[Source: “The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries” (1920)] 
Myth of the Flemish Weavers, A. P. Wadsworth, 1942 
Ashton-under-Lyne 
From a “Chronological Record” of historical events in Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire. 


1337. Wooden shoes (clogs) introduced by Flemish weavers. 


The Ashton Weekly Reporter, and Stalybridge and Dukinfield Chronicle, 26" December 1868 
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Blackburn 
From Wikipedia: 


A former mill town, textiles have been produced in Blackburn since the middle of the 13th 
century, when wool was woven in people's houses in the domestic system. Flemish weavers 
who settled in the area in the 14th century helped to develop the woollen cottage industry. 


Textile manufacturing in Blackbur dates from the mid-13th century, when wool produced 
locally by farmers was woven in their homes. Flemish weavers who settled in the area in the 
14th century developed the industry. 


Wikipedia, 2021 


One of the Wikipedia articles quotes “Community Rail Lancashire” (2019) as the source of the 
information. I am sure that the body has many merits, but is the settlement of Flemish weavers in 
Blackburn in the fourteenth century beyond its area of expertise? I assume “Community Rail 
Lancashire” drew the information from a source based on Baines’ misinterpretation of Fuller. The 
line of reasoning was probably “if Flemish weavers settled in Bolton, then they surely must have 
settled in Blackburn”. 


Bury 
Wikipedia’s source is as follows: 


In the mid 1300’s, it is said that Flemish weavers settled in Bury, giving rise to the woollen 
industry in the town, and the reason for a sheep being depicted on the Coat of Arms. 


Lancashire Online Parish Clerks, 2019 


The “Lancashire Online Parish Clerks” is a free website which is of great use to local historians and 
genealogists. It is maintained by volunteers, who have transcribed parish baptismal, marriage, and 
burial records, and some other records. Information is provided about Lancashire’s towns and 
villages, but it is probably obtained from books which have drawn their inspiration from Baines. 
Wadsworth mentions a claim by Baines that at Bury, “no doubt can exist that a number of 
immigrant Flemings established themselves.” This probably found its way into histories of Bury, 
which I have not seen. 


Middleton 

From a report of a lecture by Mr. John Cheetham, of Oldham. 
... he believed he might trace the pleasures and pursuits of gardening to the 16" century, 
when the Flemish weavers came over from their own country and settled in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Middleton. ... The tulips were first introduced by the Flemish ... The 


Flemish weavers instilled into the people in this district a deep love for gardening, so that to- 
day Middleton was known as the garden bed for working-men gardeners. 
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Middleton Albion, 5“ November 1887 


It is not clear why Middleton, Lancashire, would be the first place to which Flemish weavers would 
introduce the auricula. 


NORTHERN AURICULA SHOW 
There were some remarkably fine blooms at the forty-first annual exhibition in connection 
with the northern section of the National Auricula Society, which was held for the first time 
for a great many years at Middleton on Saturday. It is supposed that Middleton was the first 
place to which Flemish weavers brought this rare flower over two hundred years ago. 


Manchester Courier and Lancashire General Advertiser, 4" May 1914 


Preston 


From Wikipedia. 


Textiles have been produced since the mid-13th century when locally produced wool was 
woven in people's houses. Flemish weavers who settled in the area in the 14th century 


helped develop the industry. 


Wikipedia, 2021 


If this seems familiar, have another look at the second paragraph of the text for Blackburn. No 
source is given, so it will be another case of “if Flemish weavers settled in Bolton, then they must 


have settled in Preston”. 


... As long ago as the reign of Edward the Third Dutch and Flemish weavers came over and 
settled here, and in the lonely and wild regions about Bolton and Preston set up their simple 
handlooms; at first weaving fabrics from sheeps’ wool, and when cotton was brought from 
distant lands to the ports on the coast it was first spun and woven into a coarse sort of cloth 


in the cottage homes of Lancashire. ... 
Bolton Evening News, 3" October 1881 
Ringley 
No source is quoted for this statement about the village of Ringley, near Kearsley, Lancashire. 


The village was originally a settlement of Flemish weavers brought to England by Edward 
Il. 


Liverpool Echo, 9" May 1950 


Salford (Ordsall) 


The following paragraph from Wikipedia breaks from the norm. 
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During the 1340s Sir John Radclyffe campaigned with Edward II in France, distinguishing 
himself at the battles of Caen, Crécy and Calais. As a reward for his service, the king 
allowed Sir John to take some Flemish weavers back to his Ordsall estate, where he built 
cottages for them to live in. English weaving skills at that time were poor, and textiles from 
Manchester were considered to be of particularly poor quality, so the Flemish weavers were 
employed in instructing the local weavers. They also started up a silk weaving industry, the 
foundation for Manchester's later cotton industry. 


Wikipedia, 2021 


The source is “Hidden Manchester”, by Glynis Cooper, 2003. I have not read that book, so do not 
know the source used by Cooper. However the story is repeated on several current websites, but 
their source might have been Cooper. She also wrote “Salford: An Illustrated History” in 2005, the 
Amazon synopsis for this stating “It was to Salford that Sir John Radclyffe bought his Flemish 
migrants in the 13th century. Their weaving skills laid the foundations for Manchester's 19th- 
century 'Cottonopolis'. Sir John's home, Ordsall Hall, still survives, a black and white timbered 
building of rich history and whispered legends.” 


I will not comment further without knowing Cooper’s source for the story, but it seems implausible. 
However, the “Cotton Factory Times” of 12" February 1904 included an article by John Taylor, in 
which he discussed the origins of the textile industries in Lancashire. “From an old deed in the Free 
Library, it appears that as early as 1282 there was a “fulling mill on the river Irk.” And from another 
source I learn that John de la Warre, a baron of Manchester, and a soldier who distinguished himself 
in the war in Flanders, brought a number of Flemish weavers with him when the war was over, and 
paid them to teach their arts and crafts to his own people.” No date is quoted for this, but the 
implication is that it was before 1363. The similarity to the tale about Sir John Radclyffe is curious. 
See also the Manchester chapter. 


Stalybridge 


Stalybridge is a small town of the border between Lancashire and Cheshire. A chronological record 
of events in Stalybridge included the following. Also claimed for Ahton-under-Lyne. 


1337. Wooden shoes (clogs) introduced by Flemish weavers. 
The Ashton Weekly Reporter, and Stalybridge and Dukinfield Chronicle, 28" April 1866 
Warrington 
From the “Oldham Historical Research Group” website. 
The Cotton District. The industrial history of the important Lancashire cotton towns, 
although their modern development covers less than ninety years, dates from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. As early as A.D. 1311, temp. Edward II., friezes were 
manufactured at Colne, but, as elsewhere in the country, they would seem to have been 
coarse and of little value. "The English at that time," says quaint old Fuller, "knew no more 


what to do with their wool than the sheep that weare it, as to any artificial curious drapery." 
The great bulk of the native produce of wool was transmitted to Flanders and the Rhenish 
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provinces, where it was woven, England repurchasing the cloth. Edward IIl., allowing 

himself to be guided by the far-reaching sagacity of his wise queen, Philippa, resolved that 
the manufacture should be kept at home. Parties of the Flemish weavers were easily induced 
to come over, the more so because wretchedly treated in their own country. Manchester, 

Bolton, Rochdale, and Warrington, were tenanted almost immediately, and a new character 
was at once given to the textile productions both of the district and the island in general. 


LANCASHIRE - Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes, Leo H. Grindon, 1892 


As usual, this seems to be based on Baines’ misinterpretation of Fuller, and an assumption that if the 
Flemish weavers settled in Town A, they must also have settled in Town B, in this case Warrington. 


Whitefield 
Wikipedia states the following in respect of Whitefield. 


The town of Whitefield, near Bury, also claims to owe its name to Flemish cloth weavers 
that settled in the area during this era, who would lay their cloths out in the sun to bleach 
them. 


The name Whitefield is thought to derive from the medieval bleachfields used by Flemish 
settlers to whiten their woven fabrics, or else from the wheat crop once cultivated in the 
district. 


There are several theories for the origin of the place name, discussed in two local history 
publications. One, published in John Wilson's A History of Whitefield (1979), is that the 
name is derived from the Flemish weavers who used to lay out their fabrics to bleach in the 
sun (a process known as tentering). Although Wilson doubts this, believing it to be 

chronologically inaccurate, another theory relies on the fact that historically, Whitefield has 
been a farming community of open fields, and that the name is a corruption of "Wheat- 
fields". 


Wikipedia, 2021 
No source is given to support the claim that Flemish weavers settled in Whitefield. I assume that 
someone believed the theory that they settled in nearby Bury, and concluded that they must have 
settled in Whitefield as well. 
Other Places in Lancashire 
In preparing this essay, I have only had access to my own bookshelf and online resources. I have 
tried to establish whether any other places in Lancashire have theories of fourteenth century 
Flemish settlement associated with them. Towns not claimed to have had significant Flemish 


settlement include Accrington, Burnley, Colne, Lancaster, Nelson, Oldham, and Wigan. 


A. P. Wadsworth considers whether there would have been sufficient Flemish weavers in England 
during the fourteenth century to have settled in many Lancashire towns. 
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A Belgian scholar, Dr. de Sagher, to whom we owe the most recent investigation of the 
problem, estimates that the total immigration to London was a good hundred, and that 
adding in all the rest of the country, it hardly amounted to more than 200. This is scarcely 
the “immense influx” of which the books used to speak, but it is not inconsiderable. ... 


... There were two colonies, those at London and York, and one, two, or at most three 
immigrants in a number of other places. ... 


Myth of the Flemish Weavers, A. P. Wadsworth, 1942 


I have not reviewed Dr. de Sagher’s 1926 essay so cannot comment further on the numbers quoted 
by Wadsworth. Various sources describe several periods of immigration from Flanders, from the 
eleventh to the seventeenth century, so it seems possible that a large number of Flemish made 
Lancashire their home over the centuries. Perhaps in time someone will investigate this in detail, so 
that we can get away from vague statements about settlement based on Baines as the only source. 


Summary 


Claims of settlement by Flemish weavers are made about a small number of Lancashire towns, but 
rarely are sources quoted. From the descriptions used, the likelihood is that Baines had been either 
the direct or an indirect source. The story in respect of Ordsall Hall has a little additional detail, but 
I have been unable to identify the source used by the author of a book that seems to have been 
quoted on several websites, including Wikipedia. It has a similar narrative to a story about a 
Manchester baron, which I have included in the Manchester chapter. 


Several towns followed Bolton’s example by including the claim that wooden shoes were 
introduced by Flemish weavers in 1337 in lists of historical events. 
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Map of places in Lancashire associated with the myth of the Flemish weavers 
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Flemish Weavers and ... Beer 


Belgium is noted for producing a wide range of excellent beers. Some brands are household names, 
whereas some obscure breweries produce beers sought out by dedicated enthusiasts. People travel 
from England to Belgium to visit specialist bars and breweries, and to top up their supplies. The 
skill of Belgians as expert brewers is unquestionable. But how did Flemish weavers influence the 
brewing of beer in England centuries ago? 


Nowadays popular Belgian lager Stella Artois is brewed for the 
UK market in Samlesbury, near Preston, Lancashire. This beer 
was originally brewed only in Leuven, capital of the province of 
ea \ Flemish Brabant in Belgium. Its label states ‘ANNO 1366’. 


ti, ARTOIS However, 1366 is the year that brewing of beer was first 
established in Leuven, not the date Stella Artois was first brewed. 

Any Flemish weavers who came to Lancashire carrying a supply 

(fy elgium of Stella Artois would have had to have done so in the twentieth 


century, as this particular Belgian beer was first brewed in 1926. 
(Stella Artois logo (c) Interbrew International B.V.) 


Stella Artois is a beer brewed using hops. When Flemish weavers first came to England, the 
national drink was ale, which was made with a mixture of herbs or spices rather than hops. 
Apparently the Flemings were not keen on unhopped English ale. They wanted beer brewed with 
hops, and beer brewing is said to have begun in the early fifteenth century using hops imported 
from the Continent. Quite for how long the Flemings complained about English ale is not clear. It 
all depends on when you think they first arrived in England. English brewers might have put up 
with their complaints for centuries before doing anything about it. 


In the early sixteenth century, say 1520 for the sake of argument, brewing of beer with English- 
grown hops began. The Flemish weavers are said to have imported the hops, perhaps to make it 
easier for brewers to produce beers to their taste. Hops were first grown in Kent, and by 1577 
cultivation had reached Herefordshire. 


It should be noted that the Dutch are also credited with introducing hops to England. Terminology 
has also changed since the sixteenth century. Ale is brewed with hops nowadays, though some 
brewers have resurrected ancient recipes using alternatives to hops, such as heather. 


“Flemish Weaver” Public Houses 


The Campaign for Real Ale’s WhatPub website shows that there is a public house in Corsham, 
Wiltshire called the “Flemish Weaver”. It is said to take its name from the Flemish weavers who 
fled from religious persecution. As this ale house dates from the seventeenth century, the Flemings 
must have been part of a later wave of settlement. However, Corsham is said to have prospered 
greatly from Wiltshire’s wool trade in medieval times, the trade declining in later centuries. Old 
properties on Corsham High Street known as the “Flemish Weavers’ Houses” may have been 
occupied by Dutch workers who arrived in the seventeenth century. 
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Not to be left out, Lancashire had a modern council estate pub 
called the “Flemish Weaver”, in Pendleton, Salford. It was close 
to Salford Crescent railway station. I have not seen any 
suggestion that this modern pub replaced an _ ancient 
establishment contemporary with the Flemish weavers of 
centuries ago. 


A sign on the pub’s wall showed a Flemish weaver working at 
his loom. 


The justification for the name was, no doubt, the settlement of 
Flemish weavers in nearby Manchester, said to have been in the 


=i -— TH  mid-fourteenth century. 


The pub closed in 2014. It is not known whether Stella Artois or any other Belgian beers were 
available when it was open. 
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Conclusion 


Though modern Belgium is known for its highly-skilled brewers, it is by no means certain that 
Flemish weavers should have the credit for introducing hops into England, thereby changing our 
national drink from unhopped ale to beer. Though hops are said to have come from the Low 
Countries, there is a case for giving the credit to the Dutch, or perhaps Flemings who were not 
weavers. 


I am grateful to whoever introduced hops into England and changed the nature of our ales. I hope to 


have the opportunity to toast them with a glass of Belgian or Lancastrian beer in a Manchester pub 
or bar in the not too distant future. 
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Flemish Weavers and ... Blankets 


As this particular innovation was not said to have been introduced directly into Lancashire by 
Flemish weavers, I remain fairly neutral on the subject. However, something introduced elsewhere 
in Britain finds its way to Lancashire, so Lancastrians get the benefit — eventually. 


In searching for innovations attributed to Flemish weavers in Lancashire, or England in general, I 
found that blankets were said to have been devised by Edward (or Edmund) Blanket, once a Mayor 
of Bristol. An article in the “Evening Standard” appeared as a filler in several newspapers in the 
early 1890s. It considered the arguments in favour of Edward (Edmund) Blanket as innovator, and 
assessed alternative theories about the origins of blankets. 


Pure Wool Woven Blanket 


Exclusive - the classi way to add warmth to your bed 


£119.95 


&® (4 reviews) Wille a Review 


Product Code: 3148371KBLU 
Colour: 


Size: 


Pure Wool Woven Blankets are available from suppliers such as Scotts of Stowe 


By 1895, the story had changed a little. The “Todmorden Advertiser and Hebden Bridge 
Newsletter” of 22"’ November 1895, in an article about Bradford, stated “... very early in the days 
of the Plantagenets Flemish weavers settled in the village of Worsted, in Norfolk, to manufacture 
the article which they called after the name of the place, followed later on by Thos. Blanket, of 
Bristol, who introduced the very useful article which he called by his own name. ...” 


The “Western Times” of 1° August 1901 was more specific about the date of the innovation, but less 
specific about the name of the innovator, not even specifying that he was a Flemish weaver: “... In 
1339 a clothier of Bristol, called Blanket, first invented a loom to weave blankets, and gave them 
his own name. ...” 


Though the invention of blankets is not placed in Lancashire, Lancastrian newspapers also printed 


articles about the history of the woollen trade which included theories. An article in the “Burnley 
Gazette” of 7" December 1901 looked at the ill-treatment of Flemish textile workers in England. 
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Perhaps the most flagrant example of the tyranny of the Woollen Trades Guild is the case of 
Thomas Blanket, a Flemish weaver, who gave his name to our woollen sheets. Thomas 

Blanket and his two brothers were small manufacturers at Bristol, in 1340, and as they made 
the best woollen goods in the city the local guild decided to stamp them out and ruin them, 

by legal persecution. 


Thomas was convicted for "having caused various machines for weaving and making 
woollen cloth to be set up in his house. and for having hired weavers and other workmen for 
the purpose." And for this high crime and misdemeanour a ruinous fine was inflicted, and he 
was threatened with a long spell of imprisonment. 


Now, if Thomas Blanket had been a member of the Woollen Trades Guild at Bristol he 

would have had a perfect right to spin, and weave, and manufacture woollen cloth to his 

heart's content. But he was not a member of the guild for the simple reason that they would 

not have him, because he was a foreigner. So the cloth workers of Bristol played the game of 
the dog in the manger. The[y] could only manufacture cloth of the coarsest quality, and they 

would not let Thomas Blanket make any better. 


Fortunately, Blanket had wit enough to appeal to the King against this outrageous and 
vindictive sentence, and Edward III. not merely remitted the fine and set him at liberty, but 
he gave the Bristol magistrates to understand that they had better spend their time chivying 
felons and thieves instead of persecuting honest men. 


But there were times when even the King could not protect these Flemish weavers. The anti- 
foreign feeling is seen in the riots at London, and Oxford, and Norwich, and York, and other 
towns and cities where the Flemings were doing a prosperous business. Their looms were 

destroyed, their houses were wrecked and plundered, and they had to flee for their lives. It 

was a crime in those days for any man to be better off than his neighbours, and it was as 

much as his life was worth to own up that he was a foreigner and that he was growing rich 

by honest labour in free England. 


Burnley Gazette, 7" December 1901 


I find it interesting that the attacks on Flemish weavers and their looms in London, Oxford, 
Norwich, and York are mentioned, but not any in Bolton, Colne, Manchester, Preston, or Rochdale. 
This could be either because Lancastrians were more welcoming to the Flemish at that time than 
people in other counties; or there were no significant communities of Flemish weavers in 
Lancashire to attack. 


The “Oxfordshire Weekly News” of 30" December 1914 had a slightly different interpretation of 
the story of the origin of blankets. 


... As early as the fourteenth century some Bristol Burgesses employed Flemish weavers to 
the annoyance of the English weavers, who strove to keep the weaving of woollen cloth for 
themselves. In 1337 the export from Bristol of English wool was forbidden, and people were 
not allowed to wear any cloth but that woven in England. In spite of this prohibition a 
Burgess named Thomas Blanket brought over Flemish weavers, and on an appeal being 
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made to the King to forbid his doing so, the King declared it his royal pleasure that both 
Blanket and other merchants might employ whom they pleased. ... 


Oxfordshire Weekly News, 30" December 1914 


In this version of the legend, Thomas Blanket appears to be an English Burgess who employed 
Flemish weavers, and does not receive credit for inventing the blanket. It is possible that he was of 
Flemish extraction, but that his family arrived during an earlier wave of settlement. This is not 
discussed in the article. 


Despite there being inconsistencies in the story, such as Edward (or Edmund) or Thomas Blanket 
receiving the credit, and Thomas being either a Flemish weaver or a Burgess employing Flemish 
weavers, by the 1920s the standard version of the tale gave Thomas the credit for the innovation, 
and he was definitely Flemish, as this example shows. 


A Great Discovery. 

THE winter of 1340, among the severest on record, gave us one of the most blessed of 

warmth-givers, the blanket. So, at least, says tradition, which ascribes the invention to a 

Flemish weaver, Thos. Blanket, who settled in Bristol and fell on evil days. One bitterly cold 
night Blanket and his wife could not sleep because of the lack of fuel and their scanty bed- 
covering. In despair he went into his workshop to find something to add to the bedclothes. 

He chanced upon a piece of rough, unfinished cloth which had been cast aside. and the great 
warmth derived from its use suggested the idea of manufacturing similar pieces as winter 

bedclothes. This he did, giving his name to the article, which soon made him a wealthy man. 


Halifax Evening Courier, 31° December 1924 


Similar filler articles appeared in many newspapers throughout Britain and Ireland in the 1920s, 
‘30s and ‘40s, thereby establishing the reputation of Thomas Blanket as the inventor of that article. 


Much later, in 1977, the “Herts and Essex Observer” of 28" April reviewed the book “BOCKING 
DEANERY”. 


... The monks realised that sheep farming was more profitable than arable, and Prior Henry, 
in 1304, summoned a group of skilled Flemish weavers to the town to teach the local people 
the art of weaving. Bocking [Essex] became famous for the production of “bays” (course 
blanket cloth) and “says,” [sic] one of the earliest forms of serge. 


Herts and Essex Observer, 28" April 1977 


It is possible that the good people of Bocking were taught to weave by Flemish weavers in the early 
1300s, but turned to production of blanket cloth later in the fourteenth century. 


Wikipedia has accepted that Thomas Blanket was the innovator, but mentions an alternative name 
of Blanquette, which surely would be French rather than Flemish? 


The term arose from the generalization of a specific fabric called Blanket fabric, a heavily 
napped woolen [sic] weave pioneered by Thomas Blanket (Blanquette), a Flemish weaver 
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who lived in Bristol, England, in the 14th century. Earlier usage of the term is possible 
through its derivation from the French word for white, blanc. According to The Oxford 
English Dictionary the word was used a noun as long ago as the 14th Century. 


Wikipedia, 2021 


How can I resolve the inconsistencies? Was the innovator Edward or Thomas Blanket? If Thomas, 
was he an English Burgess in Bristol who employed Flemish weavers, or a Flemish weaver 
himself? Perhaps whichever of the Blankets deserves the credit was actually beaten to it by Essex 
villagers, taught to weave by Flemish weavers? 


None of the versions of the story places it in Lancashire, so I am still inclined to remain neutral. We 
may never know specifically who invented blankets, but they found their way to Lancashire so that 
Lancastrians could sleep soundly at night. 


I will leave the final word to Eugene Byrne, a Bristol-based historian and journalist. When I tried to 
resolve the issue, I found that he had given it his consideration in 2012. I realised that I could not 
improve on what Mr. Byrne had already written, so I sought his permission to include it here, which 
he kindly granted. 


Who invented the blanket? 


This here tomb is in St Stephen’s Church, Bristol, just off the city centre, a fabulously 
enigmatic place for all sorts of reasons, many of them to do with the Society of Merchant 
Venturers. 


The tomb is nowt to do with the Venturers, though. It is generally thought to be the last 
resting place of a guy named Edmund Blanket, and of his wife, Mrs Blanket. 


Local history enthusiasts will tell you of the local legend that Edmund Blanket invented, 
well, blankets. 


Bristol’s most colourful Victorian newspaperman, Joseph Leech, wrote an extremely fanciful 
account of the blanket’s invention/discovery. In a story in Brief Romances from Bristol 

History (1884, a collection of what were originally articles in the Bristol Times) he imagined 
‘Edward’ Blanket struggling to make his weaving business a success. One very cold night he 
and Mrs B were shivering in their bed covered only by a ‘camlet’ of goat hair. Then he had 

an idea; he went to his loom and took a length of woollen cloth he had been working on that 

day, and covered the bed with it. They slept snugly, and the following morning he told Mrs 

Blanket that he was going to go into the bed-covering business. 


“My dearest dame,” said he, “I shall have the honour of giving a name to the article that will 
make my fortune and carry down my name to all future ages. Let others devote themselves 

to making cloth to keep them warm by day; be it my business henceforth to manufacture 

only that which will keep folks warm by night.” 


Leech went on to call for an annual Blanket Day, in which Bristol would celebrate Mr 
Blanket’s most excellent discover/invention. 
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Of course the whole idea of the blanket being invented here is just a particularly bovine bit 
of local nominative determinism. The idiot and famously unimaginative ancestors leaping to 
a ridiculous conclusion, eh? 


Well, yes, probably. But not definitely ... 


The words ‘blanket’ and ‘blanchette’ (plus assorted other medieval spellings) had been in 
use for at least 150 years before Edmund Blanket’s time. The Blanket family themselves 
might have got their name from being makers of this cloth, just as medieval blacksmiths 
acquired the surname Smith, and bakers became Bakers. 


If you look closely enough, the idea of woollen bed-coverings being invented, or at least 
popularised, by a Bristolian is not completely ridiculous. It might, just might, have 
happened. 


Only it wasn’t Edmund Blanket who did it. It was Thomas Blanket, who was Edmund’s 
brother, or possibly his father. Or maybe his son. 


Weaving was medieval Bristol’s main industry, underpinning most of the town’s seaborne 
trade. It was tightly regulated by the guilds and the corporation to maintain the quality of the 
finished cloth and protect the interests of the weavers and associated trades. 


King Edward III (reigned 1327-1377) started to change all that. He wanted the vast English 
cloth industry to be more profitable, all the better to tax it to pay for his wars. He restricted 
the wearing and importation of foreign cloth and the export from England of raw wool. He 

encouraged Flemish weavers to settle in England in order to build up the cloth industry. 

Some of them came to Bristol; the Blankets may have been Flemish themselves, or they may 
have brought in some of these foreign weavers. 


In the late 1330s, Thomas Blanket set up several looms at his property in Tucker Street, just 
south of the Bristol Bridge. He was effectively setting up a factory, employing weavers 
rather than working as a self-employed artisan. Presumably his weavers hadn’t had to serve 
long apprenticeships in the traditional manner. The guilds and the Corporation didn’t like 
this and tried to put a stop to it. 


Immediately, however, word came back from the King saying that Blanket was not to be 
impeded in any way: 


“The said Thomas and the others who have chosen to work and make cloths of this sort, and 
also the workmen, should be protected and defended from injuries and improper exactions 
on that account. Order you, that you permit the said Thomas and the others who are willing 
to make cloths of this kind to cause machines to be erected in their own houses at their 
choice for the weaving and making cloths of this kind ... “ 


The direct personal support of the king means Blanket was no mere clothier, but a very 
significant figure. The Corporation got the message and hurriedly performed a u-turn, and 
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Thomas Blanket was made a local official in 1340. Blanket’s importance and royal support 
would have made him a well-known figure. 


We don’t really know how people slept in the 14th century. Most poor people probably slept 
on the floor (perhaps on straw), fully or partially clothed, though getting completely naked 
to sleep was often favoured where possible as it helped get rid of the lice which infested 
most of our ancestors’ bodies. 


The more prosperous classes owned beds, and may have slept in linen sheets under animal 
skins. Woollen cloth, meanwhile, was expensive stuff, produced by artisans ... Until ruthless 
entrepreneurs like Thomas Blanket came along. 


Blanket’s industrial production methods, however small they were by modern standards, 
may well have gone some way towards making woollen bed-coverings more affordable and 
fashionable. It’s possible that they became known by the name of the family who were 
making them. 


There’s another intriguing scrap of circumstantial evidence from Witney in Oxfordshire. 

Witney was famous in the 19th and 20th centuries as the centre of Britain’s blanket industry. 
Until the duvet came along, almost everyone in Britain went to sleep under Witney blankets. 
Two separate 19th century histories of Witney both credit the invention of the blanket to 

“Thomas Blanket” or “Thomas a Blanket” of Bristol. (Giles, J.A.; History of Witney (J.R. 

Smith, London, 1852) and Monk, W.J.; History of Witney (J. Knight, Witney, 1894)) 


The good folk of Witney would have no reason to credit the main source of their prosperity 
to a Bristolian unless there was a strong local legend there, too. 


So then, in summary: Few people, if any slept under woollen blankets until they became 
affordable and/or fashionable. Thomas Blanket’s industrial production methods would 
certainly have brought down the price of woollen cloth. He was a minor celebrity who was 
known throughout the land, and he was credited with inventing blankets not just in Bristol, 
but in the Oxfordshire village where their manufacture would become the main local 
industry. 


Nope, we can’t yet definitively prove a Bristolian named Blanket invented woollen 
bedclothes. But I don’t think there’s any definitive proof that he didn’t either. 


Eugene Byrne, Bristol, 2012 
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Flemish Weavers and ... Bricks 

A Wikipedia article about Tattersall Castle in Lincolnshire includes the following. 
Tattershall Castle has its origins in either a stone castle or a fortified manor house, built by 
Robert de Tattershall in 1231. This was largely rebuilt in brick, and greatly expanded, by 
Ralph, 3rd Lord Cromwell, Treasurer of England, between 1430 and 1450. 
Brick castles are less common in England than stone or earth and timber constructions; 
when brick was chosen as a building material it was often for its aesthetic appeal or because 
it was fashionable. The trend for using bricks was introduced by Flemish weavers. There 
was plenty of stone available nearby, but Cromwell chose to use brick. 


Wikipedia, 2021 


No source appears to be quoted for the sentence I have highlighted. 


If Flemish weavers introduced the trend for using bricks in 
England, should they receive the credit for inspiring the 
rows of brick-build terraced houses in some of the 
Lancashire mill towns? Or perhaps the statement above is 
simply incorrect? 


As the BBC observes, the Flemish were noted for brick 
making. 


Flemish brick makers were highly regarded and their styles influenced house construction. 
BBC Bitesize, 2021 


In addition, there are two types of “Flanders brick”, one a small and very hard kind of brick, 
typically used for paving, and the other a softer version which is equivalent to the English “Bath 
Brick”, a cleaning product. 


There is also a style of brickwork known as “Flemish bond”. Apparently Flemish bond is “a 
frustrating misnomer because this brick bond is not native to Flanders or even nearby sections of 
France and Holland. However, it does appear on late medieval buildings in scattered areas of 
northern and central Europe, particularly Poland.” (Institute of Classical Architecture & Art) 


As the Wikipedia article associates Flemish weavers and bricks in Lincolnshire rather than 
Lancashire, I do not feel the need to investigate any further. My assumption is simply that the 
author of the particular article was mistaken. The various associations between Flanders and the 
Flemish with bricks and brickwork is a potential cause of confusion. 
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Flemish Weavers and ... Carpets & Rugs 


Making a connection between weavers of any nationality and weaving of carpets and rugs is not 
surprising. What is surprising is that we needed to recruit French and Flemish weavers before we 
had any carpet weaving in England. 


Carpet and Rug weaving is not believed to have begun in England until the end of the 17" 
century, when French and Flemish weavers were brought over. It would be hard to make any 
definite date-line between the preponderance of Continental weavers working in England 

over native English weavers, as the development of the latter was naturally a gradual 

process. 


Alwyn T. Covell, “Arts & Decoration” journal, 1924 


The “Master Rug Cleaner” website explains the origins of the Brussels carpet, a Belgian style of 
carpet said to have been developed by French weavers who had escaped persecution at home. 


. many Protestants fled France, depriving the country of many of its most skilled and 
industrious citizens. The weaving industry, among others, was largely in the hands of 
Protestants who fled to Holland, Germany, and England, where they resumed their trade. 
With the expertise of the French weavers, a new type of woven carpet was developed in the 
Brussels region. 


Brussels carpet takes its name from the capital of Belgium. Invented around 1710, Brussels 
carpets were the first to use a mechanical system for weaving. In 1720, the Earl of 
Pembroke, who resided in Wilton, England, took a great interest in carpet manufacturing in 
France and Belgium, and arranged to have two French weavers smuggled out of France and 
brought to Wilton to teach the locals the new Brussels carpet weaving technique. 


In 1749, John Broom brought the new Brussels loom to Kidderminster, which remains the 
center of English carpet weaving. 


Brussels carpet is a Wilton-constructed carpet with a loop pile. The Brussels carpet has a 

woven foundation, with the majority of the wool face yarns buried in the foundation, which 

is why it is sometimes called “body Brussels.” The wool yarns are brought to the surface and 
carried over thin metal rods called “wires”. 


After a certain number of rows are woven, the wires are pulled out to form the loop pile. 
Traditionally, the carpet was woven on a narrow loom, 27 inches wide, with a cotton or linen 
warp, linen weft and wool pile. Today, different materials may be used in the foundation. 


The decision to make Brussels and Wilton weave carpet in 27-inch widths derived from the 
length of the Flemish “ell.” The Flemish ell was the approximate distance of an average 
sized adult male from the shoulder to the fingertips, and was generally used to measure 
cloth. 
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In 1749, Anthony Duffosy, one of the weavers smuggled out of France and brought to 
Wilton, developed the method to cut the loops of the Brussels carpet. This became known as 


the “Wilton weave.” 


Master Rug Cleaner, 2021 
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BAUSSELS CARPET LOOM. 


Brussels Carpet Loom (thanks to Revolutionary Players and History West Midlands) 


The Brussels carpet loom was introduced into England, and is said to have replaced the Scotch 
loom. It was described as being too large to be used by weavers in their own homes, and as “the 
greatest piece of machinery he had ever seen” by John Gast, a London trade unionist, in 1828. 


This is another subject on which I remain neutral. Other counties are better-known for carpet 


weaving than Lancashire, so I am quite happy to accept that French and Flemish weavers were 
recruited to introduce or improve carpet weaving. Lancastrians enjoyed the benefits. 
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Flemish Weavers and ... Christmas Cow Legend 


As this link between Flemish weavers and the old Christmas legend is in respect of Norfolk rather 
than Lancashire, I have no firm opinion. 


A CURIOUS COW LEGEND. 

Ages ago a colony of Flemish weavers settled in Yarmouth, and their descendants remain to 

this day. Their legendary lore is perhaps unique. Amongst many quaint legends, we and set 

forth with much solemnity that “on Christmas Eve”—in honour, we presume, of the Nativity 
—‘“all cows kneel down.” The childish simplicity of the statement is quite refreshing, but 

every boy and girl must know that, in consequence of their anatomical construction, horses, 

cows, sheep, and others—in fact, the majority of quadrupeds—are obliged to kneel before 

they can lie down. Sheep grazing in a field on Christmas Eve, it is firmly believed, walk in 

solemn procession in commemoration of the glad tidings to the shepherds. 


South London Chronicle, 8" January 1898 
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Legend of the Christmas Cow Christmas Ornament Craft Kit (discontinued) 
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Flemish Weavers and ... Clogs 


The suggestion that wooden shoes were first introduced into Lancashire by Flemish weavers 
appeared in Edward Baines’ 1824 history of the county, in the context of his description of the 
barbarous custom of clog fighting. 


Barbarous Custom 

The improvement in the manners of the labouring classes which has taken place during the 
last fifty years, notwithstanding the demoralizing tendency of the factory system, is 

principally owing to this cause. There is, however, still prevailing here, and in some other 
parts of Lancashire, a species of barbarity which cannot be too much deprecated, and it is 

matter of astonishment that the good men who devote their sabbaths to the instruction of the 
rising generation, have not so far civilized their respective towns and neighbourhoods, as to 
have eradicated this savage and often fatal practice. At almost every Assizes at Lancaster 

several individuals are tried for murder or manslaughter, arising out of battles, when, to the 
astonishment of strangers, evidence is given of parties mutually agreeing to fight "up and 
down," which includes the right of kicking, (or purring as it is called) on every part of the 
body, in all possible situations, and of squeezing the throat, or “throtling" [sic] to the very 

verge of death. At races, fairs, and on other public occasions contests of this nature are 

witnessed by crowds of persons who take part on each side, with as much interest as is 

excited by the regular boxing matches of the South. That death often occurs in such battles 

will not be thought extraordinary, especially when it is considered that clogs, or heavy 

wooden soled shoes, + covered with iron plates, and studded with large nails, are commonly 
worn in the districts where this barbarous custom prevails. To check these revolting contests, 
several of the Judges about twenty years ago revived the almost obsolete punishment of 

burning in the hand, upon conviction of manslaughter arising from kicking. By an act passed 
in the third year of the reign of his present Majesty, that punishment is abolished, but the 

punishment of transportation for life, or for years, or imprisonment and hard labour, not 

exceeding three years is extended to this crime, and it is understood that the highest 

infliction will be resorted to if necessary for the purpose of putting an end to a practice 

which is a disgrace to a civilized country. The terrors of the law may be usefully employed 
for this purpose, but moral culture will have its benefit, and the influence of the teachers of 
youth over the ductile minds of their pupils will be found not the least efficient instrument 
for effecting a radical reform in what is emphatically called, " the Lancashire way of 

fighting.” 


+ Wooden shoes were introduced into Lancashire by the emigrant Flemish weavers; but their 
sabbots, as they were called, were made entirely of wood, lined with a little lamb's-skin, to 
protect the top of the foot, while the clogs of the present day have strong leather tops, and 
thick wooden soles. 


Baines, 1824 


In a later edition, Baines added further detail, claiming that a pair of Flemish wooden shoes 
survived in the village of Rivington, between Bolton and Chorley. 


In Rivington, as in the other moorish lordships to the north-west of Bolton, the tide of 
population is subsiding, while in the parent township it is swelling with more than 
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corresponding rapidity. The emigrant Flemings, undismayed by the severity of the climate 
and the sterility of the soil, took up their residence on the south-eastern side of the county of 
Lancaster; and there is still preserved in this place, a pair of the wooden shoes of a Flemish 
weaver, on the model of which the modern clogs of the district extending from the Roch to 
the Ribble seem to have been constructed. 


Baines, 1836 (claim repeated in 1868 edition) 


It seems possible that this short piece in the “Rochdale Times” of 1923 is referring to the same pair 
of wooden shoes. “Some time ago” could mean nearly a century. 


Some time ago in taking down an old barn on the outskirts of Bolton, a pair of sabots were 
found, identical in shape with those worn to-day in many continental countries. This 
primitive footgear, from which the clogs of the present-day have evolved, belonged no 
doubt, to one of the Flemish weavers who came over to this country in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, or earlier, and who taught our people to spin and weave wool ... 


Rochdale Times, 14" July 1923 


If this pair of “sabots” had survived from the fourteenth or the sixteenth century, it would be nice to 
think that it had been given pride of place in a local museum. As far as I am aware, it has not 
survived to the present day. It might have suffered the same fate as many pairs of wooden shoes in 
Europe, being thrown on the fire after woodworm was detected. 


It is not clear how a pair of “sabots” in Rivington came to Baines’ attention. When writing his 1836 
volumes, Baines had significant assistance from Edwin Butterworth (1812 — 1848). “During the six 
years in which he was engaged by Edward Baines he travelled on foot through nearly every town 
and village in the county. His own notes and those of his father formed a large mass of manuscript 
material. Later researchers have noted that Butterworth not only provided material for Baines's 
history of Lancashire, but also, without acknowledgement, wrote most of the text.” (Wikipedia, 
2021) It seems plausible that Butterworth visited Rivington and was shown a pair of wooden shoes, 
with a story to go with them. However, it seems unlikely that they were five hundred years old. 
England did import wooden shoes from several European countries into the nineteenth century. 
Some people preferred them to British clogs with leather uppers, and it is possible that a pair found 
their way to Rivington. On a farm, such shoes would start looking “old” fairly quickly, and it is easy 
to imagine that if a pair survived more than one generation, they would soon be regarded as being 
fairly ancient, even dating back to the times of the Flemish weavers. 


The notion that clogs were introduced into Lancashire by Flemish weavers was repeated by other 
authors, and short articles appeared in many newspapers. A few examples follow. 


This imaginative article from the “Belfast Telegraph” is possibly the most extreme example of 
misinterpretation of the passage in Fuller’s “Church History”, and suggests that Flemish weavers 
were tempted to Lancashire by the prospect of marrying the beautiful Lancashire Witches. That 
must have motivated them to walk from the coast to Lancashire in their “sabots”. 
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BETTER THAN BOOTS IN WET WEATHER. 


The modern clog owes its existence to the Flemish weavers, who were induced to come to 

Lancashire by Edward III., acting on the advice of his wife, Philippa, who was alive to the 

importance of developing the cotton and woollen trades in this country. One of the baits held 
out to the Flemish was that they would have the opportunity of mating with the Lancashire 

Witches, who were renowned for their beauty. 


Such towns as Manchester, Bolton, and Rochdale were soon occupied by the Flemish 

weavers. Their sabots were made of wood and lined with lambskin in order to protect the top 
of the foot. These wooden clogs were considered clumsy and uncomfortable by the native 

weavers. who sought to improve them. The wooden sole was maintained, and its durability 
increased by a thin rim of iron. The tops were made of leather, which, owing to its plastic 

nature, is far more comfortable than wood. But the clog is not a stereotyped article of attire. 

It can boast various shapes and patterns. and offers as much variety as any other form of 

footwear. 


Belfast Telegraph, 20" January 1912 


The following article originally appeared in “The Globe”, and was repeated in the “Newcastle 
Evening Chronicle”. It accepts that clogs were known in London, but Lancastrians required Flemish 
weavers to popularise the making and wearing of wooden footwear. The author must have realised 
that weavers were not necessarily the best people to carve shoes from a block of wood, so the range 
of Flemish settlers was expanded to be “weavers and other craftsmen”. 


CLOG. 


In Lancashire the clog custom dates probably from 1337 when some Flemish weavers and 

other craftsmen settled at Bolton. The foreigners sabots seems to have struck the shrewd 

Lancastrians as being well fitted for their own damp climate; at any rate, if their clog- 
wearing thus had its origin, it certainly was not the only custom that the natives took from 

the Flemish weavers. The only remaining part of the sabot seen in the Lancashire clog to- 
day is the wooden sole. But whatever their form and origin, clogs and pattens were evidently 
also fairly common in London and other parts of the country in ancient times. By a law 

passed in the reign of Henry V. the clog and patten makers were forbidden to use in their 

industry a wood called "aspe," because it was the favourite material of the makers of arrows 

and bow-staves.—"The Globe.” 


Newcastle Evening Chronicle, 1° February 1913 


The fairy story of the Flemish weavers and the Lancashire Witches continued to be repeated in 
newspapers into the 1920s. (No Walt Disney cartoon adaptation so far.) It is difficult to imagine that 
any journalist actually believed this amazing story. However, I have been involved in the folk scene 
since the 1970s, have heard some ridiculous stories, and have believed some of them. If a “wise old 
elder” tells you something about their supposed area of expertise, you tend to accept it. Over the 
years, I have come to realise that in some cases they were wrong, but acknowledged that they had 
passed on what they thought was true in good faith. Some of the stories I never believed in the first 
place. The “Weavers and Witches” tale almost seems as if a journalist had tried to see what they 
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could get past their editor, perhaps having had a few drinks before writing the article. In subsequent 
years, newspapers kept reprinting the tale when they had space to fill. 


WHEN CLOGS WERE INTRODUCED. 


The modern clog owes its existence to the Flemish weavers, who were induced to come to 
Lancashire by Edward III, acting on the advice of his wife, Philippa, who was alive to the 
importance of developing the cotton and woollen trades in this country. One of the baits held 
out to the Flemish was that they would have the opportunity of mating with the Lancashire 
Witches, who were renowned for their beauty. Such towns as Manchester, Bolton, and 
Rochdale were soon occupied by the Flemish weavers. Their sabots were made of wood, 
and lined with lamb-skin in order to protect the top of the foot. These wooden clogs were 
considered clumsy and uncomfortable by the native weavers, who sought to improve them. 
The wooden sole was maintained, and its durability increased by a thin rim of iron. The tops 
were made of leather, which, owing to its plastic nature, is far more comfortable than wood. 


Clifton and Redland Free Press, 1° September 1927 


The gist of the “clogs origins” story continued to be published in newspapers for many years, but it 
was edited to exclude details which were not plausible. However, the assertion that Flemish 
weavers settled “mainly in Lancashire” during the reign of Edward III is not supported by evidence, 
and, without the temptation of the Lancashire Witches, it is not clear by the weavers would travel a 
great distance to Lancashire rather than settling in counties closer to the south coast. 


How did we come to wear clogs? British wool was formerly sent to Flanders and the 
Rhenish provinces, where it was woven into cloth and returned to England. Queen Phillippa, 
wife of King Edward the Third, suggested the wool be retained in Britain. Parties of Flemish 
weavers were invited to settle in England and they did so, mainly in Lancashire. They 
introduced their national footwear—the sabot, which was a wooden clog lined with 
lambskin. From the sabot came the Lancashire clog. 
Runcorn Weekly News, 16" October 1942 
Newspaper articles did not always stick with the reign of Edward III, the fourteenth century, or 
1337 as the time clogs were introduced by Flemish weavers. This 1950 article in a Dundee 
newspaper opted for a much later date than usual, and suggested the early seventeenth century. 


Luxury Craze 


A craze for luxury shoes struck Britain in Queen Elizabeth's reign. Sir Walter Raleigh had a 
pair which were said to be worth £6000. 


Then clogs became popular. They were introduced by Flemish weavers in the early 17th 
century and Lancashire cotton workers have worn them since. 


The modern clog doesn't clatter. Neat strips of rubber on the soles do away with this. 


Dundee Evening Telegraph, 27" February 1950 
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Despite some lack of consistency, 1337 had tended to be the most common date quoted in 
newspaper articles. Letter writers noted that date, and quoted it in their correspondence with editors, 
as this example shows. 


MR. HIGGIN ON LANCASHIRE BRUTALITY AND LANCASHIRE CLOGS. 
To the Editor. 

Sir—I hope you will find space for a line or two on the above, when I read Mr. Higgin's 
remarks on Lancashire brutality and Lancashire clogs, I was led to ask myself a question or 
two, viz. "Has Mr. Higgin some antipathy against Lancashire? for it might appear that we 
Lancashire folks were worse than any of the folks in any other county. I would respectfully 
remind Mr. Higgin that Lancashire has the largest population of any county in England, and 
as to habits, would bear favourable comparison with any other county. Then again, I 
thought perhaps Mr. Higgin when a boy, got kicked by some one wearing clogs, hence, his 
detestation of them. I see from the "Manchester Examiner and Times," some persons have 
replied to him, and one of them says, “that clogs were worn before Mr. Higgin was born." 
Yes, and a very long time too, for I find from a Bolton almanack [sic], that the earliest date 
of clogs being worn in England was 1337, and they were introduced by some Flemish 
weavers. Then, again, I find that the clog and patten makers sent a petition to Parliament in 
the year 1416, and I also find that clogs are much worn in the South of France and some 
parts of Germany, so that they are not of recent date nor confined to Lancashire alone. 99 out 
of every 100 would have blamed the drink in the case referred to. 
—Yours respectfully, 
CLOG SOLE. 


Burnley Gazette, 10" March 1883 


Having claimed that Lancashire clogs, which have wooden soles and leather uppers, were a 
modification of Flemish wooden shoes, authors and journalists rarely suggested when this might 
have happened. This example from a Nelson newspaper of 1922 suggests that the change to leather 
uppers must have happened in the early nineteenth century. 


LANCASHIRE CLOGS. 

The Lancashire dog is evidently an adaptation of the Sabot worn by the French and Dutch 
peasantry, and was first introduced into our country nearly six hundred years ago, when 

some Flemish weavers settled at Bolton, “wearing wode shoon all of a peece.” At this time 
the Lancashire weavers and country folk either went barefoot or wore shoes of untanned 
leather —not unlike the Indian Mocassin. The superiority of the foot-gear of the newcomers. 
which kept them dry-shod in rain or snow, must at once have been evident, and they were 
speedily adopted by the Bolton people: but the rough and stony paths and roads of 

Lancashire must have given more wear and tear to the stout Sabots of the Flemings than the 
flat sandy tracts of their native land, hence came the addition of irons to the soles. 


LEATHER UPPERS. 
When leather uppers took the place of wood is not definitely known, but it was apparently 
some time early in the nineteenth century, for in Walker's “Book of Costume in Yorkshire,” 
published in 1814, a boy is shown wearing all wood clogs. evidently cut from the block after 
the manner of the French Sabot. It is therefore not improbable that the prosperity arising 
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from the sudden growth of the cotton trade enabled the mill hands in the neighbouring 


county of Lancashire to indulge in leather uppers, whilst wooden ones were still in vogue in 
Yorkshire. 


Nelson Leader, 8" September 1922 


Text from this article appears on current websites, and even in a book of “Lancashire Folk Tales” 
published in the twenty-first century. It uses as evidence an 1814 book of Yorkshire costume, which 
apparently included an illustration of a boy wearing wooden clogs. The assumption seems to be that 
the clogs were locally-made in the style of those introduced by Flemish weavers. There are 
alternative explanations. The illustrator might not have been familiar with British clogs, but could 
have known European styles, so when told to draw a boy in clogs drew one in sabots or klompen. 
As already mentioned, European clogs were imported into Britain around that time, so the boy 
could have been wearing an imported pair, rather than ones made in Yorkshire in the Flemish 
fashion. It seems unlikely that we will ever know the truth. 


Some newspaper articles acknowledged that wooden footwear had existed in England before 
Edward III invited the Flemish weavers. This 1927 article indicated that wooden shoes known as 
clogs and pattens were known during the reign of Henry III, but does not explain why Lancastrians 
went bare-footed until the arrival of Flemish weavers a century later. 


TWELFTH CENTURY CLOGS. 

Although 1337 is the year in which clogs were introduced into Lancashire, it does not follow 
that clogs and pattens were prior to this date entirely unknown in other parts of England; on 
the contrary, they were used by the citizens of London in the previous century. 


In the reign of Henry the II. [reign 1212 - 1272], an Act of Parliament was passed 
forbidding the clog and patten makers from using a certain kind of timber called “Aspe,” 
because there was a great demand for it by the arrow and bowstaves makers. 


Burnley News, 16" April 1927 


The reign of Henry III was in the thirteenth century, not the twelfth. An earlier article had identified 
the ban of use of “aspe” to have been during the reign of Henry V (1413 — 1422), that is, during the 
fifteenth century. As usual, not a great deal of consistency. 


However, I will consider whether wooden footwear was made and worn in England before the 
arrival of the Flemish weavers in the fourteenth century. 


Alternative Explanations of the Origins of Clogs 


A. P. Wadsworth, in his 1942 paper “The Myth of the Flemish Weavers”, did not specifically refute 
the claim that Flemish weavers had introduced clogs to Lancashire. He considered claims about the 
introduction of clogs and jannock to be “mere fanciful trimmings”, and concentrated on disproving 
the claim of significant settlement by the Flemish in fourteenth century Lancashire. If Flemish 
weavers did not settle in the county in significant numbers, then they could not have influenced 
Lancashire life, and could not have inspired the wearing of clogs. 
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Possibly the first author to challenge the “1337 myth” of clog origins was Julian Pilling. Pilling was 
known as an author on folk, clog and Morris dancing topics, and had a well-known long association 
with the Colne Royal Morris Dancers. In 1967, he wrote as follows. 


An oft repeated fiction is the tale that clogs were introduced by Flemish weavers in the 
thirteenth century, but the origin of the clog as we know it today is much more recent and 
probably dates from the industrial revolution. Their development from the earlier pattens is 
well shown in the excellent collection at the Keighley Museum. 


Julian Pilling, 1967 


He seems to have been familiar with a version of the story placing Flemish settlement in the 
thirteenth century, though the fourteenth century is quoted more often. He is correct in identifying 
that clogs developed from footwear known as pattens, but clogs began to be available in Britain 
before the Industrial Revolution, which was broadly the 1770s to the 1820s. 


Evelyn Vigeon, in 1977’s “Clogs or Wooden Soled Shoes”, dismissed the assertion that clogs were 
introduced into Lancashire by Flemish weavers in the fourteenth century. She pointed out that “it is 
very unlikely that the all-wooden sabot is connected with the English wooden clog since the tools 
used indicate quite a different craft: apart from one straight bench knife, the sabot maker mainly 
used a variety of axes, augurs and chisels”. 
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To shape and hollow out a block of wood in order to make a wooden shoe requires the tools shown 
in the illustration on the previous page. As far as I am aware, no examples of such tools have 
survived in Lancashire to the present. (I have several examples purchased from France and 
Germany, and should label them “not Flemish weavers’ sabot-making tools.) 


Note the similarity between the 
sabotier’s knife attached to the 
bench in the previous illustration 
and these English cloggers’ knives 
(1 — hollower, 2 — gripper, and 3 — 
stock knife). 


If you would like to see how these 
tools are used to make clog soles, 
there are videos on YouTube, 
including modern ones by Jeremy 
Atkinson, and also historic films 
which have been digitised. 


Collectors of tools should bear in 
mind that it is not uncommon for 
the tools for making European 
wooden shoes to be described 
incorrectly (hopefully just in error) 
as cloggers’ stock knives. You can 
see cloggers’ knives in museums, 
and a small number of cloggers 
still use them for all or part of the 
clog sole making process, but they 
are rarely offered for sale, and are 
usually expensive. The French 
knives for making sabots and 
galoshes are more common, and 
generally less expensive, but from 
time to time they appear on auction websites described as British cloggers’ knives, with prices to 
match the description (but not the tools). Do your research before making any expensive purchases. 


Vigeon reminds us that “the idea of using wooden soles in footwear dates back to antiquity, usually 
in the form of sandals such as those worn by the Romans in this country. ... During later medieval 
times a great variety of pattens were worn to protect the flimsy shoes of the period, but there is little 
evidence for shoes made entirely or partially of wood”. 


Evidence is presented by Vigeon to demonstrate that British clogs with wooden soles and leather 
uppers began to be made on a limited scale in the seventeenth century. Production increased during 
the eighteenth century, so the clog-making trade was established in advance of the Industrial 
Revolution. However, demand for clogs did increase when Lancashire began to industrialise. 
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For clogs in Lancashire to have been inspired by “sabots” worn by Flemish weavers from 1337 
onwards seems to require a theory along the following lines. Flemish weavers arrived in Lancashire 
in the fourteenth century wearing wooden shoes, and were accompanied by craftsmen who either 
had their own tools or who could instruct local blacksmiths in how to make them. Wooden shoes 
were made in Lancashire, and were worn by the Flemish weavers and their descendants, and 
Lancastrians in general, for several generations over the next three hundred years. (Hence the silly 
cover illustration for this essay.) In the seventeenth century, a craftsman says “Tell you what, I could 
do those shoes with leather uppers, and they’d be more comfortable”. These new “clogs” begin to 
catch on during the 1600s, and two hundred years later even Yorkshire Tykes decided they were 
better. 


Not one book or newspaper article or website that claims clogs were inspired by wooden sabots 
explains the process by which one could become the other. For nearly two hundred years, people 
have been stating something as fact without once stopping to think how it could have happened. My 
“theory” above is clearly nonsense, but if anyone has a better theory of how sabots could have 
turned into clogs over a period of three centuries, I would be pleased to hear it. I suspect there is no 
such theory, because sabots did not evolve into clogs. 


9) Reproduction medieval 
pattens, made by clogger 
Phil Howard 


Bob Dobson, in “Concerning Clogs” (1979), discussed the history of clogs and pattens, and 
indicated that he was familiar with A. P. Wadsworth’s paper, “The Myth of the Flemish Weavers”. 
In 1984, clogmaker Jeremy Atkinson also wrote about the history of clogs and pattens in his “Clogs 
and Clogmaking”. 
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Ring pattens, with metal ring to raise the wearer’s feet above wet and muddy surfaces 


Ring pattens were made of wood, leather, and metal, and were the final stage of evolution of pattens 
into clogs. Add a full upper and replace the ring with clog irons, and you have a clog. 


Tab patten, as sold by Lion Clog Works of Bolton in the 1920s 
Despite the availability of clogs with shoe or boot uppers, ring pattens continued to be available to a 


limited extent until the late nineteenth century. Trade directories, certainly in northern counties, 
tended to include a list of “Clog and Patten Makers”, and several of these did continue to make 
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pattens into the twentieth century. A catalogue illustration of one style made in Bolton is shown on 
the previous page, and this is the other style. 


Tab & toe cap patten, as sold by Lion Clog Works of Bolton in the 1920s 


The similarity between the twentieth century “clog pattens” and the medieval pattens is obvious. It 
is difficult to see how these could have been inspired by solid wooden shoes such as sabots. The 
simple truth is that they were not. 


Clasp clogs in a typical nineteenth century style 


It is possible to understand how people could think British clogs could have been inspired by 
European wooden shoes. Both styles require wood to be carved. There is a similarity in shape 
between the styles (because they both have to fit feet). That’s it. 


In February 1908, for the first time, the musical comedy “Miss Hook of Holland” was performed in 


Bolton, at the Theatre Royal. There were several more productions before the First World War. Miss 
Hook, the leading character, wore Dutch costume, including “klompen”. However, they were not 
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the solid wooden shoes which are still made in the 
Netherlands to this day. Instead they were clogs with 
wooden soles and leather uppers, but an extra piece of 
leather was added to hid the laces. They gave the 
impression of being real Dutch wooden shoes, but would 
have been more comfortable and therefore easier to dance 
in. 


Whether these performances of “Miss Hook of Holland” 
came to the attention of the proprietor of the Lion Clog 
Works in Bolton is not known. Something inspired the 
business to add a novelty style of clog to its range, 
certainly by the 1920s, as shown below. This is the 
“Dutch” clog made in Church Bank, Bolton, with a 
leather upper and wooden soles. Its purpose is simply 
leisure use at events such as carnivals. The quality of this 
clog is unlikely to have been of the standard required for 
professional productions of “Miss Hook of Holland”. I am 
not aware that any examples have survived, but would be 
pleased to be corrected. 


4890 D morany pmoTo, ec MISS MARIE STUDHOLME, 
MISE HOOK OF HOLLAND 


oi 
eee 
We c= 


“Dutch” clog made by Lion Clog Works, of Church Bank, Bolton 


This novelty clog is arguably the nearest to a Flemish weaver’s clog ever made in Bolton. The 
“English Dutch” clogs worn in Bolton in professional productions of “Miss Hook” would have been 
brought to the town by the touring companies. As the first productions of the musical comedy were 
in London, it seems likely that the clogs were made there. Though Lancashire and other northern 
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counties were the places where clogs were most popular, they were made or were available in most 
parts of Britain. London had its own cloggers, some of whom moved there from Lancashire. 


Clogs with leather 
uppers but disguised 
to look like Dutch 
klompen, as worn by 
performers in_ plays 
such as “Miss Hook 
of Holland”. 


British clasp clogs 
had a passing 
similarity to European 
wooden shoes, but 
many different styles 
of clog were 
available. In addition 
to clasps, methods of 
fastening clogs 
included laces, 
buttons, and buckles. 
Specialist clogs were 
made to suit workers 
in particular 
occupations, such as 
those who worked in breweries, laundries, foundries or market gardens. People tend to think of 
clogs being worn mainly by coal miners and mill workers, but people in all sorts of jobs wore them. 


Two-buckle “Baltic” Clogs 


Clogs such as this two-buckle style were 
available in Bolton, and elsewhere, and 
were suitable for many purposes _ if 
waterproof and hard-wearing footwear 
was required. This style of clog could not 
be mistaken for European styles such as 
sabots, but it is likely that they were 
inspired by a German style. They seem to 
have been imported from Germany in the 
late nineteenth century, and then were 
made by British cloggers into the 
twentieth century. The main difference 
between British and German examples is 
that British clogs would normally be 
fitted with clog irons, or caulkers, as seen 
in the photograph, whereas the German 
equivalent would have hobnails. 
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Associated with the myth that Flemish weavers introduced clogs to Lancashire, but we improved 
them by adding leather uppers and clog irons, is a belief that most if not all European wooden shoes 
are made only of wood, like Dutch klompen. Wooden shoes with leather uppers were made in many 
European countries. In France they were known as galoches, and in some regions they were an 
alternative to sabots. As well as making wooden shoes with leather uppers, in a variety of styles, 
European makers protected the soles in various ways, such as adding hobnails, but also using the 
equivalent of clog irons and what we sometimes call “rubber irons”. The following illustration is an 
advertisement for the French version of clog irons, for use with sabots and galoches. It shows 
“irons” fitted to a galoche sole, to which a leather upper would be attached. 


NE FERREZ PLUS... 


VOS SABOTS er GALOCHES 


avec des clous qui ne tiennent pas dans le bois et que 
vous semez sur les routes, qui crévent les pneus 
et blessent les animaux : <a 


“FERRURES SPICER” 


EN ACIER CANNELE, Faciles a fixer, solides, légéres, non glissantes, 
incassables et trés durables. 


Pour les fixer solidement ot sans risque de faire fendre le bois. immerger la semelie dans l'eau une demi-heure, puis appliquer 
ja ferrure en enfongant dabord et bien & fond dans la cannelure les deux clous de cheque cété du gros orteil. 


Elles économisent Dix fois ce qu’elles codtent | 


EN VENTE CHEZ LES QUINCAILLIERS ET SABOTIERS 
en toutes pointures pour semelies & bout pointu et & bout rond. 


“Ferrures Spicer”, for sabots and galoches 


Historians of wooden shoe making in Europe appear to believe that wooden shoes in their countries 
had similar origins to our British clogs, evolving from pattens, which in turn had their origins in 
wooden footwear dating to antiquity. 


Summary 


Lancashire clogs were not inspired by “sabots” worn by Flemish weavers. Wooden footwear, in 
particular the patten, was already in use when Flemings settled in southern and south-eastern 
counties of England. Clogs evolved from pattens. Patten makers became clog makers. Patten ring 
makers became clog iron makers. However, some wooden shoes were imported from Europe, and 
Britain exported clogs to Europe. There must have been an interchange of ideas, and this would be 
an interesting subject for further research. 
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Flemish Weavers and ... Food 


Not all food! Flemish weavers, or Flemings in general, have been given the credit for introducing 
specific foods into Britain, and Lancashire in particular. 


Jannock Bread 


The suggestion that Jannock was introduced into Lancashire by the Flemish seems to have 
originated with Edward Baines, though he might have had an old source, which he does not quote. 
This is from his 1836 volume, specifically in respect of Bolton. 


There is a kind of bread used here, and in some other manufacturing parts of Lancashire, 

called Jannock, made of oat-meal, in the form of a loaf; but modern refinement has almost 

banished the food, introduced by the refugee Flemings, and wheaten bread and oat-cakes are 
taking its place. 


Edward Baines, 1836 


Statements made in Baines’ volumes on Lancashire history were copied by other authors, and found 
their way into newspapers, such as this example. 


... These Flemish weavers also brought with them that course oatmeal bread called 
“jannock,” which long held its own as a staple food ... till the advance of civilisation made 
it possible for the poor man to obtain daintier fare for his table than this rude but healthy 
bakement of the Flemish immigrants. 


Cotton Factory Times, 9" August 1895 


In the absence of a Jannock illustration, this is a Warburtons’ 
Wholegrain & Oat loaf, available throughout Lancashire in 
Morrisons’ supermarkets 


A short article in a Derbyshire newspaper in 1922 discusses the 
meaning of “jannock”. 


The correspondent who claimed in this column the term 
"jannock" as having Derbyshire origin, raised the point 
simultaneously in the "Sunday Times," with the result that the 
editor of that journal has had sufficient replies from various 
parts of the country to furnish forth a special article two- 
thirds of a column in extent. All agree that the word, in its 
different forms, means "fair" or "straightforward," and some also show that "jannock" is the 
name given in certain districts to a loaf of leavened oaten bread. One correspondent to this 
interesting controversy claims it for Lancashire: "About 1337, Flemish clothiers, encouraged 
by the wise policy of Edward III., settled in Rochdale and Bolton, where they introduced 
wooden clogs and "jannocks," or oatmeal loaves." Mr. Samuel Bramwell, of Tunbridge 
Wells, writes: "I, too, am a Derbyshire man, from the northern part, verging seventy, and 
have been accustomed to the use of the word all my life exactly in the sense Mr. Lloyd 
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George used it. Strictly speaking, it belongs to the Lancashire district; in my opinion it, and 
the word 'gradeley' are two of the most expressive words we have." 


Derby Daily Telegraph, 21° November 1922 


The question of the meaning continued to be discussed in newspapers published in London in the 


1930s. 


THAT word “jannock,” which we used the other week: A correspondent tells us that the 
“jannock” was originally an oaten cake introduced into this country some 400 years ago by 
Flemish weavers. In Scotland they call them “bannocks.” 

Lancashire papers, please copy. 


The Era, 30" September 1936 


For some reason “The Era” has opted for an early sixteenth century date rather than the more 
typical fourteenth century date. The following year, “The Era” elaborated on the explanation. 


IN re “jannock”: 

It was originally a word introduced into Lancashire some four hundred years ago by Flemish 
weavers, and described as a kind of load made of oatmeal. 

When a Lancashire man says a thing is “not jannock,” he usually means that it “isn’t good 
enough,” or that it “isn’t fair play,” 


The Era, 10" June 1937 


Glyn Hughes, in his 2017 book “The Lost Foods of England”, quotes a source for the sixteenth 
century date, and also suggest that “jannock” was a type of bread found in Northamptonshire, in 
addition to Lancashire. No source for a Northamptonshire connection is quoted, and I have not 
found it quoted anywhere other than Hughes’ book and The Foods of England Project’s website. 
The following is from the website, but it also appears in the book. 


TT Wilkinson's 'Lancashire Folklore’ of 1867 says of wooden shoes and jannock bread that; 


"Both these are said to have been introduced by the Flemish immigrant weavers about the 

year 1567. Their sabots, however, were made entirely of wood, lined with a little lamb's 

skin, to protect the top of the foot; while the clogs of the present day have strong leather tops 
(often brass clasps) and thick wooden soles. The kind of bread introduced by the Flemings 

into Bolton and other manufacturing districts of Lancashire was made of oatmeal in the form 
of a loaf, and called jannock; but the gradual change in manners and improvement in social 
condition have almost banished this food, and wheaten-bread and oat-cakes have almost 

altogether taken its place." 


The Foods of England Project, (c) Glyn Hughes, 2018 


I assume that Wilkinson had no source other than Edward Baines, though he has opted for a later 
date of 1567 rather than 1337, which Baines preferred. Note the similarity of Wilkinson’s text to 
that of Baines, quoted at the start of this chapter. 
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Some authors have also suggested that the American “johnnycake” is derived from the word 
“jannock”, and like “The Era”, gives the word an origin in “Northern England” in the sixteenth 
century. 


The blog “Throw Grammar from the Train” is not convinced by the explanation of the origin of 
“johnnycake”. 


Jannock is “a modem dialect word,” says the OED, meaning “fair, straightforward, 
genuine.” It may be connected with jannock, a Northern English oat bread or oatcake, and in 
the 1860s, contributors to Notes & Queries enthusiastically embraced the connection. From 
the bread, one wrote, "the word ‘jannock' comes to be used in Lancashire as meaning 
‘without deceit, no cringer, sincere, straightforward, independent, &c.,' and it well expresses 
the character of Lancashire men, who for the most part are blunt and homely, like their 
jannock, if you like, but straightforward, sincere, and independent." 


Another 1860s writer asserts that jannock was brought to America by the Puritans, where it 
morphed into johnnycake. This claim is repeated in recent food writing, including the 
Oxford Encyclopedia of Food and Drink in America, but I haven't seen any supporting 
evidence. And a scholarly doubter points out that "this explanation does not take account of 
the fact that ... 'oat cake' had not been part of the diet of the 'southern lowland’ emigrants to 
New England." OED, please put johnnycake on your priority list! 


Throw Grammar from the Train, 2013 


Alan Crosby includes a definition of jannock in his “Lancashire Dictionary of Dialect, Tradition and 
Folklore”. 


... Jannock was allegedly introduced to Lancashire (some sources suggest to Bolton before 
anywhere else) by Flemish weavers in the early fourteenth century, but there is no evidence 
at all to support this contention, which appears to have arisen with local mythology which 
appeared in print in the 1830s. The use of oatmeal as a staple foodstuff predates the 
fourteenth century, and jannock is a basic method of using oatmeal. 


Dr. Alan G. Crosby, M.A., 2000 
As far as I am concerned, that is all you need to know about jannock bread. 
Hindle Wakes 
Unlike jannock, I have been unable to find any references to “Hindle Wakes” as a Lancashire dish 
earlier than the twentieth century, yet it is said to be a centuries-old recipe introduced by Flemish 


weavers. Recipes for “Hindle Wakes” appear in several Lancashire cookery books, and also online 
on food websites. The following is from the website of The Foods of England Project. 


Hindle Wakes 


Poultry 
Lancashire 
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Boiling chicken stuffed with prunes, simmered overnight and served, hot or cold, with a 
lemon-flavoured gravy. 


Stanley Houghton used the name ‘Hindle Wakes' for his 1912** play about family reactions 
an affair between a mill girl and the mill-owner's son, and so founded the whole genre of 
Lancastrian kitchen-sink tragi-comedies from ‘Hobson's Choice' and ‘Spring and Port Wine' 
to 'East is East’. 


This dish often appears in books of "Traditional' receipts [sic] such as J.Salmon's 'Favourite 
Lancashire Recipes’. It is commonly said to have arrived with the Flemish weavers who 
came to the North West in the 14th Century, the name being a strange mixture of Lancashire 
and French from 'Hen de la Wake’, a 'wake' being a fair or holiday time. 


It remains unclear whether Houghton was inspired by the chicken dish and its odd mix of 
the exotic and the ordinary, or whether an ingenious cook, or cookery writer, created a dish 
inspired by the name of the, very popular, play (which does contain a vague passing 

reference to chicken) and invented a fake history to go with it. The dish seems to first appear 
in the 1932 'Good Things in England' by Florence White, presented as having been given to 
her by a correspondent in Brighton. But its origin, or indeed authenticity, seems far from 

clear. The town name of ‘Hindle’ is a complete invention of Houghton's, though it is vaguely 
similar-sounding to Hindley, near Wigan, yet thirty years of investigation in the area has 

failed to produce anyone who has ever made this dish, or even known of it being made. 


Original Receipt [sic] from 'Good Things in England' by Florence White (White 1932) 


(Hindle Wakes DVD, available from Amazon.co.uk) 
ae = ‘Hindle Wakes’ 

Wakes Mrs. Kate A. Earp (Brighton) who sends this recipe says: "We as a 
family in Lancashire called these fowls "Hindle Wakes" - why I do 
not know, unless it was, because old hens were sold at the "wakes" 
(fairs.)' 


A highly embellished version of the dish appears in the 1954 'Food in 
England' by Dorothy Hartley (Hartley 1954). It seems an amazing 
coincidence that the film version of 'Hindle Wakes' was showing at 
the cinemas just at the time in 1952 when Hartley, a food writer 


known to not be above a bit of inventive decoration, was sitting down 
to write her 'Food in England’. 


The Foods of England Project, (c) Glyn Hughes, 2018 


(** Play written in 1910, but first performed in 1912.) 


According to Hartley, “This modern version was collected from a Lancashire family, near Wigan, 
about 1900”. This is sometimes quoted with recipes based on her version. 
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To summarise, the earliest publication of a recipe seems to have appeared a year after the 1931 
release of a film adaptation of the play “Hindle Wakes”. Perhaps the best-known recipe appeared 
two years after the release of the 1952 feature film (sometimes broadcast nowadays on Freeview on 
“Talking Pictures TV”, channel 81). I share Hughes’ suspicion that this supposedly centuries-old 
Lancastrian/Flemish dish had been created during the twentieth century to capitalise on film 


versions of Houghton’s play. 


Northen 

‘ ue 
vy. To carty on with our #NorthernDelicaces we have dug into 
our archives of favourite foods 
Today we are celebrating the Hindle Wakes! This dish originates 
from one of Our destinations! Can you tell us where? @ 


In 2018, Northern, the rail company with the franchise for 
most local services in the North West of England, posed a 
question on Facebook about the place where the dish 
“Hindle Wakes” was said to have originated. I shared 
Northern’s post in a large Bolton Facebook group, and 
asked whether anyone had ever eaten it. At that stage, I 
was not sure whether the dish had once been popular in 
Lancashire, but its origin had been attributed incorrectly 
to Flemish weavers. Nobody in the Bolton Facebook 
group claimed to have eaten “Hindle Wakes”, and to date 
I have not encountered anyone who has. Somehow boiled 
chicken stuffed with prunes does not seem to be a typical 
Lancastrian dish. That might explain why I have never 
seen it on the menu of any cafe, restaurant, pub, takeaway 
or hotel in Lancashire (or anywhere else). The only 
instance of “Hindle Wakes” being offered for sale in the 
North West I have found is a chilled meal sold some time 
ago in Booths supermarkets, “Chicken Breasts with 
Hindle Wakes Stuffing”. That was said to have been 
inspired by traditional Lancastrian wake week recipes, 


without any assistance from Flemish weavers. I do not remember seeing this dish on offer in 
Chorley’s Booths, and I am not certain whether it is currently available. 


BOOTHS 


CHICKEN BREASTS 
WITH HINDLE WAKES 
STUFFING 


bagured by (edtuord Lancastria) ake week 
rere: Brith Gucken treests wth tert and dete 

pork uufing wrapped n sreaky Srtiwh bacon, 
scoped wer latices parry and 5 whe ihe Suce 


soni | stavEns 


a READY TO COOe FRO BOOTHS 
ES 


Booths “Chicken Breasts with Hindle Wakes Stuffing” 
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Cauliflower Recipes 


In the context of a recipe for “Cauliflower and Brussels Sprouts Salad With Mustard-Caper Butter”, 
The “Los Angeles Times” gives a brief history of the introduction of the humble cauliflower to 
Europe. 


The ups and downs of cauliflower’s fortunes have, in the 500-odd years since it was 
introduced to Europe, been extreme -- even by mercurial food-fashion standards. Probably 
originating in the Far East and carried by Arab traders to the Mediterranean, it was then 
brought to England by Flemish weavers in the mid-1600s and later became the rage of 
the French court, where Louis XV’s mistress Comtesse du Barry had a consomme of veal, 
oxtails and cauliflower named for her. In the modern era, however, cauliflower fell into a 
period of obscurity, languishing upon crudite trays and within over-baked gratins. 


Amy Scattergood, Los Angeles Times, 2007 


“Cauliflower and Brussels Sprouts Salad With Mustard-Caper Butter”, Bryan Chan, LA Times 


If not for the Flemish weavers, we could not have our meal of “Cauliflower and Brussels Sprouts 
Salad With Mustard-Caper Butter”. Or even “Cauliflower Cheese”. However, Flemish weavers 
seem not to get the credit for introducing Brussels Sprouts to England. Or is that the blame? 
Apparently some people do not like them. You should find a recipe for Flemish-style Brussels 
online, if you are a fan. 
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Is the “Los Angeles Times” correct in stating that Flemish weavers brought cauliflower to England? 
I have consulted histories of the vegetable (really), in particular A. A. Crozier’s “The Cauliflower”, 
published in 1891 and made available as an EBook by The Project Gutenburg in 2009. 


In 1573-5, Rauwolf, while traveling [sic] in the East, found the cauliflower cultivated at 
Aleppo, in Turkey. It seems to have been introduced into England from the Island of Cyprus, 
and it is mentioned by Lyte, in 1586, under the name of "Cyprus coleworts." 


... In 1612 it is reported as being cultivated in France, and in 1619 as being sold in the 
London market. In 1694 Pompes, a French author, is quoted as saying that, "It comes to us 
in Paris by way of Marseilles from the Isle of Cyprus, which is the only place I know of 
where it seeds." 


A. A. Crozier, 1891 


Though several recipe websites attribute the introduction of the cauliflower into England to Flemish 
weavers, they do not quote their source. The text used is identical on most of the sites, suggesting 
one origin. On the face of it, the cauliflower came to England from Cyprus via France, rather than 
via Flanders. My assumption is that Flemish weavers should not receive the credit for its 
introduction. 


Summary 


Edward Baines seems to be the originator of the link between Lancashire, jannock bread and 
Flemish weavers. Several other authors have copied his text, though some have chosen a date in the 
sixteenth century rather than the fourteenth century preferred by Baines. No evidence is provided by 
any of the authors. Bearing in mind the parts of Britain which did have significant Flemish 
communities, surely jannock should be known in those counties? 


The chicken dish “Hindle Wakes” is said to be centuries-old, but seems to be unknown until the last 
century. The two oldest recipes follow cinema releases of film adaptations of the play “Hindle 
Wakes”, which might be more than a coincidence. I am not convinced it is an old Lancashire recipe, 
or that it was introduced by Flemish weavers. 


The cauliflower was probably not introduced by Flemish weavers. It seems to have come to 
England from the Mediterranean, via France, thereby by-passing Flanders. 
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Flemish Weavers and ... Gardening 


Many newspaper articles about the settlement of Flemish weavers in Lancashire either draw directly 
from Baines, or one of the authors who copied Baines. However, this one from the “Burnley 
Gazette” of 1901 has some differences from the norm. 


Our King Henry II. invited a number of these ruined spinners and weavers from Flanders to 

come and settle in England, and he promised them protection, and freedom to follow their 

lawful calling, in any part of his dominions. Several thousands of them gladly accepted the 

King's invitation, and brought over their wives, and children, and all their tools, and settled 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and Westmoreland, and Cumberland. They built their own 

cottages, and laid out their little gardens, and set up their hand looms and spinning wheels, 
and commenced business on their own account. 


But our English ancestors did not take kindly to these cloth weavers from Flanders. They 
laughed at their home-spun woollen clothes, and made fun of their wooden sabots, and it 
took them a long time to get reconciled to their new ideas, though thousands of Lancashire 
people are wearing clogs to-day who have not the remotest idea where they came from, or 
who invented them. They have inherited them from these Flemish weavers and spinners. 


Burnley Gazette, 23’ November 1901 


This imaginative account hardly qualifies as eye-witness evidence. King Henry II was on the throne 
of England from 1154 to 1189, so this describes a much earlier wave of Flemish settlement than is 
typically suggested in such newspaper articles. In addition, it implies that Flemish weavers had 
sufficient leisure time for a bit of gardening. I am not sure whether houses in twelfth century 
Lancashire would normally have had gardens, or whether this is claimed to be a Flemish 
innovation. 


J. C. Loudon, in his 1829 “An Encyclopaedia of Plants”, suggests a later date for Flemish weavers 
having introduced various flowers and shrubs to England, but also presents a counter-argument. 


371. The taste for florists' flowers, in England, is generally supposed to have been brought 
over from Flanders with our worsted manufactures, during the persecutions of Philip II.; and 
the cruelties of the Duke of Alva, in 1567, was the occasion of our receiving, through the 

Flemish weavers, gillyflowers, carnations, and rovins roses. But flowers and flowering 

shrubs were known and prized even in Chaucer's time, as appears from a well-known 

passage of that poet. An Italian poet published, in 1586, a volume of poems, one of which is 
On the Royal Garden; from this poem it would appear that Queen Elizabeth was attached to 
the culture of flowers, but few are named either in these poems, or in the description of 

Theobald's. Parterres seem to have been introduced in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, and also the tulip, and damask and musk roses. Gerrard, who published his herbal 

three years before, mentions James Garnet, “a London apothecary, a principal collector and 
propagator of tulips, for twenty years bringing forth every season new plants of sundry 

colors not before seen, all which to describe particularly were to roll Sisyphus's stone, or 
number the sands.” 
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Flowers were much cultivated in Norwich, from the time of the Flemish weavers settling 

there. Sir J. F. Smith (Linn. Trans. vol. ii. p.296) mentions a play called Rhodon and Iris, 

which was acted at the florists' feast at Norwich, in 1637 as proof that the culture of flowers 
was in great estimation there at that time; and in 1671 Evelyn mentions Sir Thomas Brown's 
garden there, as containing a paradise of rarities, and the gardens of all the inhabitants as full 
of excellent flowers. From Norwich the love of flowers seems to have spread to other 

manufacturing establishments; and the taste still continues popular, not only there, but 

among the weavers in Spitalfields, Manchester, Bolton, and most of the commercial towns 
in Lancashire, and many in Cheshire, Derbyshire, and other adjoining counties. A florists’ 

society is established in almost every town and village in the northern district. These 

societies have annual shows, as in London and Norwich; and a book, called The Flower 
Book, is published annually in Manchester, containing an account of their transactions, the 
prizes which have been given, and the new flowers which have been originated. 


An Encyclopaedia of Plants, J. C. Loudon, 1829 


The two accounts are not necessarily inconsistent. The gardens of the twelfth century Flemish 
weavers might have been for growing vegetables, whereas four centuries later they were also used 
for growing flowers. 


Flemish weavers are sometimes associated with the introduction of specific flowers. For instance, 
“First brought into the garden in the late 1400s, the beauty of the flowers attracted the attention of 
Flemish weavers who brought the [auricula] plants with them to England.” (Pacific Horticulture, 
2009) 


From Baines’ 1836 volume, we have this illustration of Haigh Hall, as it was in the early eighteenth 
century, with gardens laid out after the Flemish fashion. 


The following engraving, on wood, presents a correct view of HAIGH HALL, 
with the gardens in front, as they existed at the beginning of the last century, when 
the grounds of our English gentry were laid out after the Flemish fashion :-— 


tT Fe RiPSEE 
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Flemish Weavers and ... Lancashire Dialect 
Jannock 
That’s all Folks! 


On the assumption that significant numbers of Flemish weavers settled in Lancashire, some authors 
have suggested that Flemish words passed into the local vocabulary. As far as I have been able to 
establish, the only such word which “might” be plausible is “jannock”. A relatively recent example 
of an author proposing its Flemish origin follows. 


Around 1337, Flemish weavers and clothiers, encouraged by Edward III, settled in the 
Bolton and Rochdale areas. They brought with them ... jannock = “oatmeal loaf” or 
“oatmeal cake”. The word is now chiefly used in Farnworth dialect with the meaning “fair, 
honest”. 


A Grammar of the Dialect of Farnworth and District, Graham Shorrocks, B.A., Cert. Ed., 
M.A., University of Sheffield, 1980 


Shorrocks seems to have relied on Baines for evidence of settlement of Flemish weavers in parts of 
Lancashire. Fortunately he was familiar with Vigeon’s work on clogs, and rejects Baines’ notion 
that Lancashire clogs were inspired by Flemish wooden footwear. 


imeaahing Peter Wright, in “Lancashire Dialect”, 1980, included the following in the 
Dialect “Select Glossary of Living Lancashire Words”. 


jonnock + jannock genuine, fair. E.g. “That’s noan (not) jannock.” 
Lancashire Dialect, Peter Wright, 1980 


Flemish weavers settled in large numbers in places such as London and 
Norwich, so you might expect them to have had a greater influence on the 


local vocabulary in those cities. The influence of Flemings on language is 
rarely mentioned in respect of southern and eastern counties, but I have found 


a possible example. 

Jannock, sociable, fair dealing. — Norfolk. Generally now JONNICK, which see. 

Jonnick, right, correct, proper. Said of a person or thing. 

The Slang Dictionary, Etymological, Historical and Anecdotal, 1913 
It is an interesting coincidence to find “jannock or “jonnick” in Norfolk, with broadly the same 
meaning as the Lancashire dialect words, though not applied to oat bread or attributed to Flemish 


weavers. 


A possible reason for Flemish and other European words having been adopted in England is given 
in the dictionary. 
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In the reign of Elizabeth and of King James I., several Dutch, Flemish, and Spanish words 
were introduced by soldiers who had served in the Low Countries and sailors who had 
returned from the Spanish Main, who, like "mine ancient Pistol," were fond of garnishing 
their speech with outlandish phrases. Many of these were soon picked up and adopted by 
vagabonds and tramps in their Cant language. 


If “jannock” is not peculiar to Lancashire, then where else is the word found? 


Cumbrian 
Dialect 


Another example in the North West of England is given in Peter Wright’s 
“Cumbrian Dialect”, 1979. He defines “jannock”, as “fair”, so essentially the 
same meaning as when used in Lancashire. 


Helena Hall’s 1875 “A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect” includes the 
following definition of “jonnick”. 


JONNICK, Staunch; straight-forward. In 1825 the word is used in a 
smuggling report. 


A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect, Helena Hall, 1875 
In Norman Roger’s “Wessex Dialect” of 1979, “jonnick” is defined as follows. 


JONNICK honest(ly), A children’s word used when attesting the truth of what 
has been said. 


Wessex Dialect, Norman Rogers, 1979 
Having checked my own bookshelf, I then resorted to a Google search on the 
meaning of “jonnick”, as that version of the word does seem to be more 


widespread than “jannock”. 


One online encyclopedia gives an inaccurate definition of “jonnick” - “Jonnick 


was Second World War British army slang for straightforward, customary or fair.” I have no reason 
to think the word was not used in the army at that time, but Hall’s 1875 dictionary proves that it is 


much older. 


In a discussion of the origins of the Australian word “dinkum”, the website Ozwords drew my 
attention to a quotation from Bruce Moore’s 2010 book. 


... Australian English has had two other terms with much the same meaning as dinkum 
—‘fair; genuine; honest; true’—but they are no longer used. Jonick was one of them, and it 
appeared in Australia in the 1870s as a variant of jannock ‘fair, straightforward’, a word that 
has widespread use in English dialects. It became obsolete in Australia by the 1950s. 


What’s their Story? A History of Australian Words, Bruce Moore, 2010 
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Many Lancastrians emigrated to Australia, but it looks just as likely that “jannock” or “jonnick” 
could have been introduced into that country by emigrants from other English counties. 


Elizabeth Mary Wright, in “Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore”, includes the following. 


... A similarly compact word in general dialect use throughout Scotland and England is 
jannock, or jonnock, like gradely, also of Scandinavian origin ... The commonest meaning is 
fair, honest, straight-forward. 


Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore, Elizabeth Mary Wright, 1913 


The website “Yorkshire Dialect Words of Old Norse Origin” follows Wright’s lead, and gives 
“jamn” as the “Old Norse source word” for “jannock”. 


In summary, “jannock” or “jonnick” is not unique to Lancashire. I have found examples of its use in 
other English counties, and even Australia. It could have spread from Lancashire to other places, or 
vice versa. Nowhere else is its origin attributed to Flemish weavers. Some sources suggest a 
Scandinavian origin. 


Hindle Wakes 


The dish “Hindle Wakes” is said to have been introduced into Lancashire, possibly first into Bolton, 
by Flemish weavers. Furthermore, the name is said to have derived from “Hen de la wake”. I have 
never seen an adequate explanation of why people of Flemish origin would insert a couple of 
French words between a couple of English words in order to name a meal. Quite frankly, the 
suggestion is too silly for words, and not worth discussing any further. 


Traditional Hindlewakes A chef at The Lowry theatre and art 
complex at Salford Quays went a 


hand-raised chicken pie step further and devised the new 
£7.95 word “Hindlewakes” to describe a 


Chicken, bacon, lemon and thyme pie with mashed | chicken pie. The recipe departs 


potatoes zalealetapoll is peaaw ae considerably from the usual boiled 
BY: HO ncasnire oy ihe Fiemisn weavers. Verving trom nA 
a 


3 wake’ in Lancashire dialect 4 ‘wake’ was a fair and Hindle is 3 loca! chicken stuffed with prunes, and 
seems a considerable improvement, 
in my opinion, but I have no idea 
whether it is likely to be available 
when the complex reopens. However The Lowry seemed unaware that “Hindle” is a fictitious 
village in Houghton’s play of 1910, possibly having confused it with Hindley near Wigan. Perhaps 
they should put on a production of “Hindle Wakes” the play, or show one of the film adaptation? 


Anything Else? 


Scholars have studied the introduction of “Low Dutch” words into the English language. J. F. Bense 
wrote “A Dictionary of the Low-Dutch Element in the English Vocabulary” in 1926, followed by E. 
C. Llewellyn in 1936 with “The Influence of Low Dutch on the English Vocabulary”. Llewellyn 
defines his subject: “I have used the term ‘Low Dutch’ to include all the continental Low German 
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dialects, i.e. the various dialects of Flemish, Dutch, Frisian, and Low German. The close affinity 
between English and Low Dutch is often a great difficulty in determining the question of origin.” 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE PHILOLOGICAL 


SOCIETY 


XI 
THE INFLUENCE OF 
LOW DUTCH 
ON THE 
ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


Ff, GC. LLEWELLYN 


SLA. B.Lres, 


ire 
Tea Shillings and Sixpence 
tet 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON : HUMPHREY MILFORD 
6 


Summary 


No words that are of Flemish origin seem to be unique to 
Lancashire. The word “jannock” is not included in the 
dictionary, but I did not find that surprising. 


Llewellyn makes a case for settlement in Manchester by 
Flemish weavers. Cotton weaving “had been a flourishing 
industry at Antwerp, a port where the necessary materials 
were easily procurable from Egypt. The beginnings in 
England are very obscure; but it is significant that it 
began to attract attention as an important trade in 
Manchester in the early part of the 17th century and that 
the rise of the manufacture in Lancashire appears to 
follow very closely on its decline at Antwerp. There is at 
least the considerable possibility of ascribing the 
development to the immigration of refugees. After the 
sack of Antwerp in 1585 we know that many of the 
inhabitants fled to England, and the same period marks a 
great growth in the population of Manchester.” 


His assumption is that the reduction in population in 
Antwerp and the rise in Manchester are connected rather 
than coincidental. 


The one word found in Lancashire said to be of Flemish origin is “jannock”. However, it is found in 
other parts of Britain, and Australia, and could be of Scandinavian origin. 


“Hindle Wakes”. Really? 


If you have an interest in Lancashire dialect and culture, why not join The Lancashire Society’s 
Facebook group? (The society also has a website at 
http://www.thelancashiresociety.org.uk/index.php) Or search out dialect performers, such as Sid 


Calderbank. 


The : ; 
LancashireSociety 


Preserving the Literary and Spoken Heritage of the County Palatine 
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Flemish Weavers and ... Pembroke Welsh Corgis 


I was surprised to find that Flemish weavers have been given the credit by some authors for the 
introduction of Pembroke Welsh Corgis, a cattle herding dog. Why would weavers of any 
nationality require cattle herding dogs? To drive the herds of special woolly-back cattle which 
provide the fleeces to turn into cow-wool garments? An association with a breed of sheepdog would 
have been less surprising, but I am not aware of any such link having been suggested. 


Welsh Corgi (Pembroke), (c) The Kennel Club 


Nevertheless, several sources assert an association between Flemish weavers and the Pembroke 
breed of Corgis. This is from Wikipedia. 


The Pembroke Welsh Corgi lineage has been traced back as far as 1107 AD. It is said that 
Flemish weavers brought the dogs with them as they traveled [sic] to reside in Wales. 

Ancient lore states that two children were running through a forest and stumbled upon the 

funeral of a fairy. The mourning fairies gave the two children two small corgi puppies and 

the children took them home, thus giving the breed popularity. Stories also state that Corgis 
played the role of war horses for fairies before they became herding dogs for humans. At the 
base of the haunches of Corgis, there is a line of slightly rougher fur that ancient Welsh lore 
states is the saddle line from fairy warriors. 


Wikipedia, 2021 


In my opinion, the theory that Corgis were war horses for fairy warriors is perhaps the more 
plausible one. 
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Another Wikipedia article suggests an earlier date for the introduction of the Pembroke breed. 


Historically, the Pembroke has been attributed to the influx of dogs alongside Flemish 
weavers from around the 10" century, while the Cardigan is attributed to the dogs brought 
with Norse settlers, in particular a common ancestor of the Swedish Vallhund. 


Wikipedia, 2021 


The source of the 10" century claim appears to be an American author of dog books, rather than a 
historian. I have not attempted to trace the book used as supporting evidence by the Wikipedia 
author. It is possible that the date has been misquoted. Alternatively, Flemish warriors are said to 
have played an important role in the Norman Conquest; this opened the gates for entry of Flemish 
weavers under the rule of William the Conqueror, bringing their cattle herding dogs with them, no 
doubt; and therefore I wonder whether the ‘dog book’ author thought that 1066 was in the 10" 
century. (It surprises me how many people have difficulty with centuries, but that’s another topic.) 


I have also seen a suggestion that Corgis were introduced into Wales by Celts in 1200 B.C. 
Introduction by Vikings in the 800s is another theory, but only in respect of the Cardigan Welsh 
Corgi. 


A detailed examination of the settlement of Flemings, whether weavers or otherwise, in Wales is 
beyond the scope of this essay. My aim is only to review the claims that Flemish weavers were 
responsible for a number of innovations in fourteenth century Lancashire. However, Flemish 
immigrants do appear to have settled in a part of Wales known as “Little England beyond Wales”, 
which is an area of southern Pembrokeshire and southwestern Carmarthenshire. Initially they settled 
in Ros or Rhos, in what became Pembrokeshire, described as a 12" century English “plantation”. 
Wikipedia explains. 


Early documentary evidence of Flemish immigration from England, rather than directly 
from Flanders, is given by contemporary William of Malmesbury (1095-1143), who wrote: 


King Henry removed all the Flemings in England into Wales. England contained so many of 
these Flemings...that the country was overburthened with them. Wherefore with the two-fold 
intent of clearing the land, and repressing the brutal audacity of the foe, he settled them with 
all their property and goods in Ros, a Welsh province. 


Wikipedia, 2021 


It is asserted that Henry I had recruited Flemings to strengthen his border with Scotland, and that 
they had settled in pockets in Northumbria and Yorkshire. They appear to have been mercenaries 
rather than weavers, and their number has been estimated at one thousand when they were relocated 
to Pembrokeshire. That was sufficient to drive the Welsh people from their homes and establish new 
settlements. Other than the alleged link between “Flemish weavers” and Pembroke Welsh Corgis, I 
have not seen claims that Flemings introduced weaving into Pembrokeshire. 


The gist of the claim in respect of Corgis is therefore that Flemings were recruited to settle on the 


border with Scotland, walking their Corgis up to Northumbria; and then they were resettled in 
Pembrokeshire, again walking their Corgis hundreds of miles on their little legs. Poor Corgis! The 
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description “Flemish weaver” seems to be used as a catch-all for any Fleming of whatever 
occupation, even mercenaries. 


The relevance of the origin of Corgis to Lancashire is that they are said to be one of the breeds 
which made up the Lancashire Heeler, a small breed of dog developed for use as a drover and 
herder of cattle. 


The origin of breed are unknown, however it is accepted that a type of Welsh Corgi was used 
to drive livestock to the north west of England from Wales. In the Ormskirk area, a type of 

black and tan terrier called the Manchester Terrier was introduced which resulted in what is 

now known as the Lancashire Heeler. 


Wikipedia, 2021 


If Flemish weavers introduced Corgis to Wales, then ultimately Lancastrians would have them to 
thank for the Lancashire Heeler. 


Lancashire Heeler, (c) The Kennel Club 


On the other hand, is a process of “convergent evolution” more likely? People in many countries 
had the same problem to solve. They required dogs to drive herds of cattle. Surely they would have 
selected dogs with appropriate qualities and developed breeds or types in their own countries, but 
which had similarities to dogs bred for the same purpose in other countries? 


On the face of it, there is no need to give credit to Flemish weavers for introducing the Pembroke 


Welsh Corgi, in the longer run also giving us the Lancashire Heeler. However, the case for thanking 
the fairy warriors might require further investigation. 
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Flemish Weavers and ... Sports 


Do not panic Lancastrian sports fans. Rugby — whether League or Union — is not on the list of sports 
said to be have been introduced by Flemish weavers. 


Lancashire Catch Wrestling and Clog Fighting 


I am grateful to the Traditional Sports website (traditionalsports.org) for the following description. I 
have added emphasis. 


The origin of Lancashire catch wrestling goes all the way back to the 1300s. Outside the 

area of East Lancashire a wrestling style which allowed catch-holds of any part of the 

person’s body as well as the ground wrestling was unknown in Medieval England. Those 

two major features of Lancashire catch wrestling were of the Continental origin. The 

German folk wrestling style called “Bauern-Art Ringen” (wrestling after the farmers’ 

fashion) had no limitations regarding the holds and featured ground wrestling. Variations of 
this style of wrestling were popular among Germanic people on the Continent during Middle 
Ages. 


Ironically, the English verbs “to wring” and “to wrangle” and German words for wrestling 
“Ringen” and “Rangeln” share origin. A variation of Ringen freestyle wrestling was 
brought to East Lancashire by the immigrants from Flanders, the textile workers aka 
the “Flemish weavers”, who were adepts in that particular style of wrestling. In 
Netherlands and Flanders this freestyle wrestling was known as Stoeijen (to touse, to tangle, 
to scuffle, to handle roughly). The etymology of the word Stoeijen explains the original rules 
of that wrestling game. The Dutch Soeijen, Flemish Stuwen/Stouwen, German Stauen, and 
Old English Stowian (the modern English verb “to stow” is derived from this word) 
basically meant to hold back, to restrain, to block or to suspend from any movement. 


The first Flemish immigration to East Lancashire goes all the way back to the XIV 
century. The earliest Flemish weavers arrived to Bolton, Lancs in 1337. That is why the 
rough Lancashire up and down style of wrestling was often called the “Bolton 
Method.” Flemish immigration reached its peak during the persecution of Protestants in 
Spanish Netherlands in the XVI-XVII centuries. During the era of religious wars in Europe, 
besides Flemish, the German and French Protestant textile workers also fled to the areas of 
East Lancashire and West Yorkshire. Arrival of those Continental weavers largely influenced 
the growth and rise of textile industry in that region of England. The variations of Ringen 
which were practiced [sic] by Flemish people as well as other immigrants from the 
Continent merged with English folk catch-hold wrestling style and over time evolved 
into a new unique wrestling style the Lancashire Catch-as-catch-can. 


Since the times of the English Civil War (XVII century) in East Lancashire and West 
Yorkshire the most common way of resolving disputes between two men was to have a fight 
after the Lancashire fashion. This fighting style was known as Lancashire up and down 
fighting, or purring. It usually was described as a combination of “wrestling, throttling, and 
kicking.” The best purrers of Lancashire came from the Rochdale areas. 
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The up and down fighting match featured a wide variety of brutal, non-wrestling tactics and 
was an “all-in wrestling” affair. Lancashire fighting was a degenerated form of up and down 
catch wrestling. In that sport fighters appeared in the ring stripped to the waist, wearing a 

loin-clothes [sic] and a pair of spiked clogs. The wrestling skill was a decisive factor for 

winning the up and down fighting contest. According to the rules of Lancashire up and down 
fighting the victory was awarded only on either “submissions” (usually a strangle hold, a 

hang) or “unable to continue” condition. The defeat had to be admitted verbally, or by 

raising the hand. Despite being called a fighting style the Lancashire fighting often didn’t 

allow punching with the fist during the matches. 


Professionalism (prize ring) was introduced in Lancashire fighting at the very early stages of 
its existence. Before pro Lancashire catch wrestling ring was established up and down 

fighting was the only professional combative sport of local men. Due to the great number of 
deaths which occurred during up and down fights this combative sport became illegal in the 

1820s. Because of that up and down fighting prize ring was soon replaced with the pro 

Lancashire catch wrestling. After the introduction of professionalism into Lancashire catch 
wrestling up and down fighting slowly ceased to exist and by the end of the XIX century it 

became extinct. Most of the professional Lancashire catch wrestlers of the 1830s and 1840s 
generation had up and down fighting background. All first pro catch wrestling stars were 

former purrers. 


Traditional Sports, 2019 
In my view, the reference above to spiked clogs is a misinterpretation of Baines’ description of clog 
fighting. Nails were used to attach the leather uppers to the wooden soles, and also to attach the 
irons or caulkers to the soles, not to cause additional injury. However, the author of the article 
appears not to be English, and even an English author might take an old reference at face value. 
Flemish weavers apparently were not only peaceful people who spent their spare time baking 
jannock and gardening, but they were quite handy at wrestling in a style which also led to the 
development of clog fighting. 
Cricket 


The BBC News website in 2009 reviewed new academic research which had concluded that cricket 
was invented in Belgium. 


New academic research claims cricket is not English, but was imported by immigrants from 
northern Belgium. 


A poem thought to have been written in 1533 has been uncovered, which suggests the game 
originates from Flanders. 


In the work attributed to John Skelton, Flemish weavers are labelled "kings of crekettes", 
according to Paul Campbell of the Australian National University. 


The discovery challenges the long established theory that the sport evolved from English 
children's games. 
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The first definitive references to the game appeared in England in the 1600s, when fines 
were handed out for those missing church to play. 


Mr Campbell has uncovered an apparent reference to cricket in the 16th Century work, The 
Image of Ipocrisie, attributed to the English poet John Skelton, which refers to Flemish 
weavers who settled in southern and eastern England. 


Woo 


They are described as "kings of crekettes"; "wickettes" are mentioned too. 


It is thought the weavers brought the game to England and played it close to where they 
looked after their sheep, using shepherd's crooks as bats. 


Chris Mason, BBC News, Brussels, 2009 


No direct introduction of cricket to Lancashire by Flemish weavers is claimed. It was taken to 
southern and eastern counties of England, and reached Lancashire in due course. However, I do not 
know how Flemish weavers in southern England found time to tend flocks of sheep as well as 
weaving. Was that work not delegated to shepherds? 


Amazing Belgium website 
In my opinion, this is a good example of why history should be rewritten. The facts do not change, 
but our knowledge and understanding of the events that happened in the past is always changing. 
History should be rewritten when it is appropriate. If cricket originated in Flanders rather than 
England, then we should not pretend otherwise. 


Golf 


The University of St. Andrews has a useful blog posting called “The Flemish and the game of golf”. 
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“This blog posting, prepared by Geert and Sara Nijs, draws on the work of several golf 
historians who have examined the possible influences of the Flemish and their game of colf 
on the origin and development of Scottish golf. Flemish (and North Netherlandish) colf and 
Scottish golf had much in common. Players used a stick (club) to hit a (originally) wooden 
ball towards a target like a hole in the ground, a door, or a tree. The player who could reach 
that target in the fewest number of hits was the winner of the match.” 


Flemish “colf” players 


The blog explains how it might have been possible 
for the Flemish game of colf to be taken to 
Scotland by Flemings expelled from England. 


When David I became king of Scotland in 1124, his wife Maud, of Flemish descent, 
followed him as his queen. They were accompanied by a large retinue of Maud’s Flemish 
kinsmen. Some golf historians believe that these Flemings continued to play their game of 
colf as they were gradually absorbed into Scottish society. When in 1154 King Henry of 
England expelled all aliens as encroachers on English trade, many Flemings sought fortune 
and refuge in Scotland. They were well received in Scotland because of their skills as wool 
merchants and professional weavers. It could well be that these Flemish incomers played 
Flemish colf too. Some historians believe that over the course of time the Flemish game of 
colf evolved into the Scottish game of golf. 


The Flemish and the game of golf, Geert and Sara Nijs, November 2015 


As the Flemings had settled in England before seeking refuge in Scotland, it is not clear why their 
stick and ball game did not catch on there first. 


Croquet 


I have seen suggestions that Croquet is of Flemish origin. As most Lancastrians are not bothered 
where that sport originated, I have not investigated any further. 


Summary 


Of the sports said to be Flemish in origin, I can accept that cricket, golf, and croquet did start in 
Flanders. 


Any similarities between Lancashire Catch Wrestling and a Flemish style are purely coincidental. 
The existence of a style of wrestling in Lancashire similar to a Flemish style is not proof that 
Flemings settled in the county in significant numbers. 


Finally, the good news. Belgium has a national Rugby League team, nicknamed the Golden Lions, 


which is struggling to make an impact and has a low ranking. The national Rugby Union team is the 
Black Devils. It is also low in the world rankings and has not qualified yet for a Rugby World Cup. 
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Flemish Weavers and ... Starch 
I did not expect this one. Nevertheless, here we go. 


LAWNS, CAMBRICS, AND STARCHING. 
Shortly after the introduction of coaches, the knowledge and wear of lawns and cambrics 
were introduced by the Dutch merchants, who retailed those articles in ells, yards, &c.; for 
there was not one housekeeper, among forty, durst buy a whole piece; and when the queen 
(Elizabeth) had ruffs made thereof, for her own princely wearing (for until then the kings 
and queens of England wore fine Holland in ruffs), there was none in England could tell 
how to starch them; but the queen made special means, for some women that could starch; 
and Guilham's wife was the first starcher the queen had, and himself was the first coachman. 


Soon after this. the art of starching was first publicly taught in London, by a Flemish 
woman, called Mistress Dinghen Vander Place; her usual price, for teaching the art itself, 
being four or five pounds, and twenty shillings additional for showing how to seeth the 
starch. 


The Etymological Compendium, William Pulleyn, 1828 

“The Fashion Historian” website provides some supporting information. 
What made the ruff possible was starch. In the early sixteenth century, starch was imported 
from the Low Countries. But the ruff really began to blossom in the 1560s when starch 
production came to England. In 1564, Mistress Dinghen van der Plasse moved from 
Flanders to London, opening up her own starch making business. The business flourished, 


and soon there were manufacturers all over London. 


The Fashion Historian, 2021 


This is based on an early account: "In the yeare one thousand five 
hundred sixty and foure, Mistres Dinghen, van der plasse, borne at 
Teenen, in Flaunders, daughter to a worshipfull Knight of that Province, 
with her husband came to London, for their better safeties, and there 
professed herselfe a starcher wherein she excelled, unto whom her owne 
nation presently repayred, and imployed her, and payed her very 
liberally, for her worke. Some, very few, of the best and most curious 
wives of that time, observing the neatenesse, and delycacy of the Dutch 
for whitenesse, and fine wearing of linnen, made them Cambrick Ruffes, 
and sent them to Mist. Dinghen, to starch ...” 


Mistress Dinghen van der Plasse was Flemish, but not a weaver, and not 
an inhabitant of Lancashire. I will not dispute her right to be regarded as 
an innovator. 


Thanks to the Victoria & Albert Museum for the Colman’s Starch 
illustration 
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Flemish Weavers and ... Weaving and the Wool Trade 


An association between Flemish weavers and the cotton industry is part of the folklore of 
Lancashire. For instance, a clog catalogue produced by a Bolton maker in the 1920s stated: 


Clogs were first introduced into Bolton in the year 1337, by the Flemish weavers, thus 
establishing the Clog as well as the Cotton Trade of Lancashire. 


On the assumption that Flemish weavers settled in Lancashire in the fourteenth century, people 
thought that they must have introduced woollen weaving, or improved it, thereby starting a process 
which led to Lancashire becoming the principal cotton cloth manufacturing county centuries later. 
Furthermore, the success of cotton manufacturing in Lancashire must have been considered to be 
the proof that the Flemish weavers settled in the county, as there is no other evidence. 


This extract from the “Manchester Times” of 1893 is a typical explanation of the impact Flemish 
weavers were said to have had on woollen manufacture in England, particularly in Lancashire. 


Until the time of Edward III. the 'great bulk of the native produce of wool was transmitted to 
Flanders and the Rhenish provinces, where it was spun into yarn and woven into cloth, after 
which it was repurchased for use at home; and, as stated in our previous paper, it is to the 

sagacity of Philippa, the queen of Edward III., that we are indebted for the introduction of 
the trade into these parts. Parties of Flemish weavers were induced to settle in England and 
bring the secrets of their occupation with them; the little rivers and waterfalls of East 

Lancashire were admirably adapted to the requirements of these settlers, and their fulling 

mills and works were planted in Manchester and in the secluded cloughs and dingles 

branching off from many of the Lancashire valleys, where the “merry music of the loom” 

soon became a familiar sound; and so began a business destined in the long run to enrich 
the kingdom and make Lancashire the chief seat of commercial enterprise. 


Manchester Times, 5" May 1893 


In 1887, W. J. Ashley’s “The Early History of the English Woollen Industry” was published by the 
“American Economic Association”. 


With Edward III. begins the policy of encouraging the settlement within the kingdom of 
foreign cloth-makers, from whom English weavers and dyers could learn the arts in which 
they had previously been wanting. That this was the object which the government set before 
itself is shewn in the earliest piece of evidence we have that foreign weavers had 
come into the kingdom. This is a letter of protection issued in 1331 to John Kempe, of 
Flanders, weaver of woollen cloth. After reciting that Kempe had come with certain servants 
and apprentices to England for the sake of exercising his craft, and instructing and informing 
those who wished to learn it, it announced that the king had taken Kempe and his workmen 
into his protection, and promised similar letters to all other men of that craft as well as to 
dyers and fullers who were willing to come to England. A letter of the same kind as granted 
in 1336 to two weavers of Brabant who had settled at York, the king declaring that he 
"expected through their industry, if they carried on their occupation in England, that much 
advantage would result to himself and his subjects;" and another in the next year to 15 
makers of cloth, who with their laborers and servants were about to come to England. But 
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the government did not content itself with protecting occasional immigrants. A complete 

declaration of policy is presented by a statute of 1337. It offers protection to all foreign cloth 
workers who shall come to England, promising moreover to grant them such franchises as 

may suffice them; it frees the new comers from all restrictions as to aulnage -"a man may 

make the cloths as long and as short as a man will;" it totally prohibits the importation of 

foreign cloth, and even the wearing of foreign cloth by any man or woman, great or small, 

the royal family only excepted; and it prohibits the exportation of wool until it shall be 

otherwise provided. The contemporary chronicler is of course right in the immediate object 
which he assigns to the prohibition of export, that the king might the more quickly overcome 
the pride of the Flemings, who respected woolsacks much more than Englishmen." And 

indeed Edward found the order a tolerably effective means of coercion: the misery which it 
caused in Flanders and above all in Ghent had the effect of alienating the people more than 
ever from their count and of bringing James van Artevelde to the government. The English 

king was not able to obtain at once the open support of the Flemings, but even to gain their 
neutrality he readily permitted wool to be exported and cloth to be imported, and to win their 
favor was even willing to promise that goods marked with the seal of Ghent should be 

exempt from examination in the English markets. Yet though the immediate political 

purpose had been predominant, it is clear from the very juxtaposition of clauses in the 

statute that it was also thought of as assisting the new woollen manufactures in England. 


The account given of the foreign settlers by Fuller, the church historian, writing in the 
seventeenth century, is among the quaintest passages in his delightful book. Where he gets 
all his information from he does not say; probably most of the details are suggested by his 
imagination. But it is worth while to see how the impulse given to the woollen manufacture 
in the reign of the third Edward was regarded by a wise and witty writer at a time when 
traditions as to the new-comers were still living ... 


The Early History of the English Woollen Industry, W. J. Ashley, 1887 


Other than repeating Fuller’s table of the distribution of the woollen industry, “doubtless as it was in 
his own time”, Ashley did not refer to Lancashire as a county where Flemish weavers settled 
following Edward III’s invitation of 1337. 


Sydney J. Chapman, M.A., published “The Lancashire Cotton Industry — A Study in Economic 
Development” in 1904. He was Stanley Jevons Professor of Political Econonty, and Dean of the 
Faculty of Commerce in the University of Manchester. His only reference to Flemish weavers in 
respect of the origins of the cotton industry in Lancashire is as follows. 


IT has generally been supposed that the cotton industry was established in Lancashire by the 
refugees who were driven to this country from the Spanish Netherlands during the troubles 
and persecutions of the second half of the sixteenth century, and certainly Flemish weavers 
did settle at that time in and about Manchester, but no decisive proof has been forthcoming 
that the cotton industry here was originated by them. 


The Lancashire Cotton Industry, Sydney J. Chapman, M.A., 1904 


Chapman suggests a later date of settlement “in and about Manchester” than Baines (“about the 
year 1328”) and artist Ford Madox Brown (1363). However, it is possible that Chapman did not 
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consider an earlier phase of Flemish settlement (if he believed it took place) to be relevant to the 
development of the cotton industry, so did not refer to it. 


A. P. Wadsworth, in his 1942 “The Myth of the Flemish Weavers”, refuted the suggestion that 
Flemish weavers made significant improvements to the woollen trade. 


The woollen industry was already well established and was exporting before the immigrants 
came. The cloths made were not of Flemish origin and owed nothing to Flemish types. The 
great point about the English trade was that it was in cheap, light cloths, not in the fine 
cloths of Flanders. Indeed, the Low Countries afterwards copied our cloths. Dr. de Sagher 
makes an interesting point which is new in the discussion of the problem. Skilled 
clothworkers coming to England might, obviously, have much influence on technical 
methods, as we have seen at several points in our industrial history. But in this case the 
immigrants, so far as we have record, were nearly all weavers. That is they were the least 
technically advanced of the textile workers. It is only at Winchester and at York that we hear 
of dyers or fullers. There is no mention of shearmen, dressers or warpers, and it was in the 
preparation of the warp and in the dyeing and finishing that the superior quality of the 
Flemish cloth resided. Even London, which had the largest colony, has no mention of these 
branches of the trade. 


Myth of the Flemish Weavers, A. P. Wadsworth, 1942 
Wadsworth acknowledged that Britain’s industrial history had benefited from foreign influences. 


I am not attempting to deny, of course, that we do owe much in our industrial history to alien 
immigrants and to our receptiveness to them. The immigration from the Low Countries in 

the sixteenth century, by the new cloths it brought to England, transformed the woollen 

industry (notably in Rochdale), and also probably gave us the beginnings of our cotton 

industry. But here again we have no evidence that the immigrants who settled in the eastern 

and south-eastern counties also came to Lancashire. Borrowings are often indirect. The same 
is true of calico-printing, which also owes something to foreigners, and of silk. I think it is at 
least a reasonable explanation that Lancashire men heard of something good going and went 
after it. They were not first in the field, but once they had taken hold of a thing they made a 

good job of it. 


Wadsworth, 1942 


Writing in 1996, Geoffrey Timmins, in “Four Centuries of Lancashire Cotton”, stated that “’new 
draperies’ were introduced by Flemish refugees who arrived in the eastern and south-eastern 
counties during the latter half of the sixteenth century. They may not have settled in Lancashire, but 
their arrival certainly coincided with new types of cloth being woven on Lancashire’s looms. These 
included bays, cloths with a worsted warp and a woollen weft, and smallwares, lines woven as 
tapes, garters, ribbons and the like. Of far greater significance however, were fustians [comprising a 
linen warp and cotton weft, giving a fairly coarse and cheap cloth], the introduction of which 
marked the beginning of the Lancashire cotton industry”. Timmins elaborated. “Although Flemish 
immigrants established a fustian industry in Norwich, it appears to have had limited success. This 
was also the case elsewhere, including York in the 1590s, Suffolk during the 1660s and Spitalfields, 
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London, between 1730 and 1750. The indications are that Lancashire quickly emerged as the 
country’s major centre of fustian production ...” 


Bart Lambert and Milan Pajic, in their 2016 paper “Immigration and the Common Profit: Native 
Cloth Workers, Flemish Exiles, and Royal Policy in Fourteenth-Century London”, examines the 
relationships between native and Flemish weavers in London leading up to a massacre of the latter 
during the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. 


Lambert and Pajic link the murder of about forty Flemings in London during the Peasants’ Revolt in 
June 1381 to the capital’s native cloth workers’ dissatisfaction with the government’s economic 
immigration policy. They argue that, in the course of the fourteenth century, the crown developed a 
new policy aimed at attracting skilled workers from abroad. Convinced that their activities benefited 
the common profit of the realm, the crown remained deaf to the concerns of London’s native 
weavers, who claimed that the work of exiled Flemish cloth workers in the city encroached on their 
privileges. Confronted for more than twenty-five years with political obstruction, the native weavers 
increasingly resorted to physical aggression against their Flemish counterparts, which came to a 
dramatic conclusion in 1381. The paper does not discuss Flemish settlement in Lancashire, or 
Lancastrian violence against Flemings, because none was recorded. 


Summary 
There is no direct link between improvements in weaving of woollen cloth in Lancashire and the 
settlement of Flemish weavers in England during the fourteenth century. The Flemish settled in 


other counties, but some of their improved techniques could have found their way to Lancashire. 


The success of the cotton industry in later centuries cannot be used as evidence that Flemish 
weavers settled in Lancashire in the fourteenth century. 
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Flemish Weavers and ... Whitened Doorsteps 


This brief article in the Manchester Evening News of 1* July 1948 credits the Flemish weavers with 
introducing the whitening of doorsteps to Lancashire. 


Assimilation 

THE Lancashire housewife who has a European volunteer worker under her roof is learning 
the art of brilliant Baltic embroidery. Just as, centuries ago, the Flemish weavers who 
settled in Lancashire taught housewives to whiten their doorsteps, wear clogs, and use, it 
is said, characteristic words like "jannock," meaning genuine. 


The introduction and gradual assimilation of Baltic and Eastern European women into the 
pattern of Lancashire life is but one of the changes the Fine Spinners’ and Doublers' 
Association has seen in the fifty years since it was " born." 


This seems to be a late addition to the list of innovations said to have been introduced to England in 
general or Lancashire in particular by the Flemish weavers. 


It no doubt refers to the practice of Northern housewives using “donkey stones” to highlight the 
leading edge of the stone steps at the front of their homes. 


Stones and sand were used in Lancashire’s textile mills to clean greasy steps, 
and evolved into the once well-known household cleaning product. The 
“donkey brand” was the trademark of a Manchester company called Edward 
Read & Son, but the name was also applied to stones produced by rival 
makers, in the same way that vacuum cleaners in general are called 
“Hoovers” regardless of the make. Read’s stones had an imprint of a donkey, 
whereas one rival used a lion and another a pony. 


When I realised that there is limited information available online about 
donkey stones, I wrote “A Brief History of Donkey Stones”. This is available 
as a free PDF file to read on computers or tablets using Acrobat Reader or 
compatible software. It has been distributed in several public and private groups on Facebook, and 
helpful feedback after I shared the first version prompted me to write a second. I have had further 
useful feedback, and eventually I might update it and circulate a third edition. 


When reviewing comments arising from the second edition, an example of “fake history”, totally 
unconnected to Flemish weavers, came to light. I found the following statement on several 
websites: 


“Feathergill's was one of the most popular of these stones and its trade mark Donkey gave these 
bars their name.” 


As far as I have been able to confirm, a shop in Hebden Bridge, Yorkshire, has simply replaced the 
name “Read’s” with “Feathergill’s” on a “Donkey Brand” label, as a source of amusement. 
Unfortunately some people seem to think that someone called Feathergill was a major producer of 
donkey stones. That is the danger of making jokes, when it is not clear that humour was intended. 
People do not necessarily get the joke, and believe what they have been told, even though comic 
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effect was the aim. I wonder whether any of the claims relating to Flemish weavers started life as 
jests? 


Conclusion 
The suggestion that Flemish weavers introduced the whitening of doorsteps to Lancashire is rare. 


Perhaps knowledge that cleaning of floors and steps with stones began in textile mills brought to 
mind the Flemish weavers, said to have settled in Lancashire centuries before the first mills were 
built? If the journalist had knowledge of Flanders Tile or Brick, another type of cleaning product, 
that might also have prompted thoughts of Flemish weavers? 


It seems extremely unlikely that Flemish weavers in Lancashire would have arranged the 
importation of cleaning products, or organised stone extraction from Lancashire quarries in order to 
manufacture donkey stones. 


There is no reason to believe that Flemings introduced the whitening of doorsteps. This particular 
aspect of Lancashire life seems to have had a local origin, though there were similar practices in 
other counties. 
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Summary of Innovations and Improvements 


To answer the question raised in the title of this essay — “what did the Flemish weavers ever do for 
us?” - I will summarise the innovations and improvements attributed to them, which have been 
discussed in the preceding chapters. 


First I will have a look at innovations credited to Flemish immigrants by a recent author. The 
Flemings were not all weavers, they settled in England two or three centuries later than those 
invited by Edward III, in considerably greater numbers, and there is no suggestion that significant 
numbers of them migrated to Lancashire. 


In his 2019 book “Representations of Flemish Immigrants on the Early Modern Stage”, Peter 
Matthew McCluskey considers the impact on English life made by Flemish settlers. 


The Flemish immigrants settled mostly in the parts of England nearest the Netherlands. The 
immigrant community in and around the City of London was the largest, while Norwich ran 
a close second. Other Flemish colonies existed in Southampton, Maidstone, Colchester, 

Sandwich, Essex, Halstead, Harwich, Dover, Yarmouth, Lynn, and Canterbury. Given the 

imperfect state and questionable accuracy of the surviving census records, it is impossible to 
estimate accurately the total number of Flemish immigrants in England or the number in any 
given location; however, what evidence there is suggests that during the time between 1560 

and 1590 as many as 50,000 Flemings immigrated to England. This figure, however, does 

not reflect the number of Flemings who spent the rest of their lives in England, for many 

refugees returned to the Low Countries around the turn of the century. All that can be said 

with certainty of the Flemish immigrants to England during the sixteenth and seventeenth 

centuries is that they arrived in great enough numbers that the influence they exerted upon 

English life and culture was both immediate and lasting. 


The contributions to English civilization made by Flemish immigrants are myriad. In many 
areas of technology the Flemish were superior to the English, and the adoption of Flemish 
technology spurred the rapid development of English agriculture and industry during the 
reign of Elizabeth I. Flemings revolutionized the native textile industry; they transformed 
the native wool industry, introduced silk weaving, and may have also introduced the 
weaving of cotton. They brought advances in lace and ribbon making, cloth dyeing, and 
even introduced the use of starch. The making of tapestries also benefited from Flemish 
innovation, as did shoe making and leather crafts, felt production, and hat and glove making. 


The immigrants also helped develop the native glass making, metal working, and printing 
industries. In agriculture, Flemish immigrants introduced or at least popularized a variety of 
crops, including cabbages, artichokes, watercress, and asparagus. The rotation of crops was 
another Flemish innovation adapted by British farmers in the seventeenth century (Murray, 
John J., "Cultural Impact" 851). The draining of the fens was accomplished with Flemish 
expertise, and thousands of acres of land were reclaimed for agriculture. Flemings also 
contributed greatly to the brewing industry and introduced the use of hops in brewing. Other 
areas in which the Flemish enriched England include mining, cartography, engraving, 
carpentry, and armory. To be sure, not all of these contributions came from immigrants, for 
sometimes the English brought over Flemish experts as consultants, but for the most part, 
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the immigrants did much to advance English agriculture and industry. All things considered, 
the English, especially those of the landed class who had little to lose because they did not 
have to compete with the immigrants for jobs, food, and housing, benefited tremendously 
from the immigrants. 


Representations of Flemish Immigrants on the Early Modern Stage, Peter Matthew 
McCluskey, 2019 


McCluskey has reviewed Flemish settlement in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in southern 
and south-eastern counties, whereas I have examined the case for there having been Flemish 
settlement in Lancashire in the fourteenth century. I have considered some of the innovations and 
improvements listed by McCluskey, where Lancastrians would have enjoyed the benefits, but have 
concentrated on those which are said to have been introduced by those Flemings claimed to have 
settled in Lancashire. My findings are as follows. 

Flemish Weavers and ... Beer 


Lancastrians benefited from the introduction of hops, but it is not clear whether the Flemish or 
Dutch should receive the credit. 


Flemish Weavers and ... Blankets 


Lancashire folk would have appreciated this innovation, said to have been created in Bristol, but it 
is not clear whether Mr. Blanket was Flemish, or which Mr. Blanket should get the credit. 


Flemish Weavers and ... Bricks 

Flemish weavers did not popularise the building of brick dwellings. 
Flemish Weavers and ... Carpets & Rugs 

No direct link to Lancashire, but Lancastrians enjoyed the benefits. 
Flemish Weavers and ... Clogs 


Flemish weavers did not introduce clogs to England. Wooden footwear was already being made 
before the fourteenth century. 


Flemish Weavers and ... Christmas Cow Legend 

The origins of this legend are lost in the mists of time, and not necessarily Flemish mists. 

Flemish Weavers and ... Food 

Flemish weavers were supposedly fed on herrings and mouldy cheese in their homeland, so access 
to better English food was part of the inducement to settle here. Jannock oat bread probably had a 


local origin. Hindle Wakes seems not to have existed as a chicken dish until film adaptations of an 
Edwardian play were released. Cauliflower probably did not come via Flanders. 
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Flemish Weavers and ... Gardening 


Some specific flowers might have been introduced to England by Flemish weavers, which no doubt 
Lancastrian gardeners enjoy to this day. 


Flemish Weavers and ... Lancashire Dialect 


No Lancashire words of Flemish origin have been confirmed. “Jannock” or “jonnick” is found in 
several counties, and could be of Scandinavian origin. 


Flemish Weavers and ... Pembroke Welsh Corgis 


It seems unlikely that weavers would require cattle herding dogs. Local origin for the breed is more 
likely. (Or fairy warriors.) 


Flemish Weavers and ... Sports 


Similarities between an old Lancashire style of wrestling and a Flemish style are purely 
coincidental. However, cricket, golf, and croquet could be Flemish in origin. 


Flemish Weavers and ... Starch 


Starching of clothes was said to have been introduced in London in the sixteenth century by a 
Flemish woman, though not a weaver. I have no reason to dispute this. 


Flemish Weavers and ... Weaving 


The impact of Flemish weavers on the development of woollen weaving has probably been 
exaggerated, and their role in the growth of the cotton industry is probably minor. 


Flemish Weavers and ... Whitening of Doorsteps 

There is no reason to believe that Flemish weavers introduced or popularised this practice. 
Summary 

The answer to the question raised by this essay is “not a lot”. 

Lancashire did not benefit directly from innovations introduced by Flemish weavers who settled in 
the county in the fourteenth century because that settlement is a myth or legend. It is part of folklore 
rather than history. Some Flemish weavers did settle in other counties in that century, and it is 
possible that there were indirect benefits to Lancastrians. 

More Flemish weavers settled in England in later centuries, and no doubt Lancastrians enjoyed both 
direct and indirect benefits. Discussing the effect of later settlement in detail is beyond the scope of 


this essay, but no doubt others will cover the subject. Bearing in mind that dates from the 11" to the 
17" century are quoted for Flemish settlement, it would not be an easy project. 
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A Tale of Two Editors 


Edward Baines v A. P. Wadsworth 


When I first started to search for the origins of the myth that Flemish weavers had introduced clogs 
into Lancashire, I did not expect to find that respected newspaper editor Edward Baines had 
popularised the legend. It is possible that it had already entered into Lancashire folklore by the early 
1820s, when he included claims about settlement of Flemish weavers in Lancashire in his history of 
the County Palatine. 


Had A. P. Wadsworth’s paper “The Myth of the Flemish Weavers” been readily available online, I 
would have found the answer sooner. However, I am happy that, having done some research of my 
own, I have reached the same conclusion as Wadsworth. 


Later editions of Baines’ history added more details about the Flemings, some of which were 
introduced by his son after his death. 


If we compare the various editions of Baines, going back to the first of 1824, we can see that 
these local details are additions made, not because more evidence had tured up, but as 

deductions from the major premises that there was an "immense influx" of aliens into 

England under Edward III. and that they founded the woollen manufacture. Hence all the 

old woollen centres owed their origin to these immigrants. The clogs and the jannock are 

mere fanciful trimmings. 


Wadsworth, 1942 


I have added appendices which give biographical information about the two protagonists. Both men 
had much to say in their favour, so I feel as if I am acting as referee between them. Baines died long 
before Wadsworth was born, so A. P. W. had the advantage of not receiving any return punches from 
Baines. 


Baines’ family originated in Yorkshire, but his father moved to Preston, Lancashire. Rather than 
pursuing a career in the cotton industry, Edward Baines moved to Leeds, where he had a successful 
career as a Printer, Newspaper Editor and Proprietor (“Leeds Mercury”), Member of Parliament, 
and Borough Magistrate. He also seems to have dabbled in selling Patent Medicines from his 
premises at 149 Briggate, Leeds, and somehow “snake oil” comes to mind, probably unfairly. He 
was a successful author, but from my point of view his big mistake was his use of Fuller’s “Church 
History” as evidence of Flemish settlement in Lancashire in the fourteenth century. Ashley said of 
Fuller: “Where he gets all his information from he does not say; probably most of the details are 
suggested by his imagination”. In writing his later volumes on Lancashire’s history, Baines was 
assisted by Edwin Butterworth, but when he first wrote about Flemish settlement in Lancashire, in 
1824, Butterworth was only a child. It is possible that Butterworth added some of the “trimmings” 
in the volumes of the 1830s. 


Wadsworth’s family also originated in Yorkshire, and moved to Rochdale, Lancashire. He was 


preceded by three generations of tailors, but instead chose a career in journalism. Starting with the 
“Rochdale Observer”, he was recruited by the “Manchester Guardian” (now just “The Guardian”), 
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achieved distinction as a reporter, and rose to become editor in 1944. Why he decided to debunk the 
myth of the Flemish weavers in 1942 is not clear. He was familiar with Colonel Fishwick’s 1889 
history of Rochdale, which was probably the first volume in which Baines’ theory had been 
challenged. He also co-authored a history of Lancashire’s cotton industry, which earned him an 
honorary M.A. degree from the University of Manchester. It seems possible that myths about 
Flemish weavers deserving the credit for the success of the cotton industry in Lancashire came to 
his attention when he was researching that volume. 


My Decision 
I find in favour of A. P. Wadsworth. Unfortunately he has not delivered a knockout blow. 


When reviewing his 1942 paper, the “Rochdale Observer” concluded that “Mr. Wadsworth's paper 
has probably exploded for all time the myth of Flemish weavers in Lancashire”. We know that is 
not the case. 


Though Edward Baines was unable to return Wadsworth’s punches, others have continued to do so 
on his behalf. The myth of the Flemish weavers is repeated in books and newspaper articles, and on 
websites, to this day. Those who repeat the myth do not do so because they have considered the pros 
and cons of the cases made by Baines and Wadsworth. They do so because they are not familiar 
with Wadsworth’s paper, and the myth popularised by Baines had been repeated for nearly two 
hundred years. It has become part of Lancashire’s folklore. It is regarded as being history. It must be 
true, because it is on a bronze plaque on the Market Cross in Bolton! 


Some authors, such as Timmins, are familiar with Wadsworth’s case. Others probably are, but do 
not necessarily quote him in their works. However, modern histories of the cotton industry have 
tended to avoid giving credit for its success in Lancashire to people who did not settle here in the 
first place. 


Wadsworth’s 1942 paper is difficult to access, especially during the Covid-19 lockdown, so I am 
making this essay available in a format that can be distributed easily online via Facebook groups, 
free of charge, in the hope of persuading people that I have reached the right decision. 


The next step to consider is to challenge the inclusion of the myth in Wikipedia articles, though I 
might find that I get into battles with people who object to history being rewritten. History should 
be rewritten if it describes something as fact which never happened! 
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Edward Baines 


The life and career of Edward Baines (1774-1848) is well- 
documented, and much information is available online. A 
Wikipedia page provides a competent summary of his life. A short 
but comprehensive biography appeared in the late nineteenth 
“Dictionary of National Biography”. A detailed biography was 
published in 1851 by his son, also Edward Baines, under the title 
“The Life of Edward Baines, Late M.P. for the Borough of Leeds” 
(Life, 1851). The Baines family provided biographical 
information to several newspapers on his death in 1848, and much 
of this is available online if you have access to newspaper 
archives. Finally, in 1999, David Thornton of the University of 
Leeds wrote a thesis with the title “Mr. Mercury — A Biographical 
Study of Edward Baines with Special Reference to his Role as 
Editor, Author, and Politician”. If my short biography of Baines 
leaves you wanting more information, you know where to look. 


os “EDWARD BAINES was the son of Richard and Jane Baines, of 
LIFE Preston, in Lancashire, and was born on the 5th of February, 1774, 
at Walton-le-dale, a village in the beautiful valley of the Ribble, 


EDWARD BAINES, about a mile from Preston.” (Life, 1851) 


Lama AP. Fon rus ponsean oe Lame Baines’ father Richard was listed in the Preston section of the 
1791 “Universal British Directory” as a Cotton-manufacturer & 

ee | Coal-merchant. He was born in Marton-le-Moor in the North 

EDWARD BAINES, — Riding of Yorkshire, half-way between Ripon and Boroughbridge. 


Soom Tem Hieemey tome Comme Rewereoman® 


The Baines family originated in that part of Yorkshire, and there 
were several generations of farmers. Richard Baines, being a 

tonpens younger son, needed to find a profession other than farming. He 
ns, ote nate, became an officer of excise, and was sent to Preston, Lancashire, 
where he married Jane Chew. 


After a short-lived attempt to trade as a 
grocer in Preston, Richard Baines 
moved to Walton-le-Dale, south of the 
River Ribble, and started in business as 
a cotton spinner and manufacturer. 


Second son Edward seemed destined to 
enter the cotton business, but instead 
chose the printing trade. He was 
apprenticed to Thomas Walker, a 
printer and stationer of Preston, in 
about 1790. A few years later, in 1795, 
an opportunity came along to join the 
office of the “Leeds Mercury”. 
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“There was at that time no public conveyance on the direct route from Preston to Leeds, and the 
journey by coach through Manchester would have occupied two days. The frugal apprentice, stout 
of heart and limb, performed the journey on foot, with his bundle on his arm. A friend accompanied 
him to Clitheroe, but he crossed the hills into Yorkshire with no companion but his staff, and all his 
worldly wealth in his pocket.” (Life, 1851) 


Map -— Leeds in the 1840s 


As Baines’ life as a Printer, Newspaper Proprietor, Author, Member of Parliament and Magistrate 
are covered in the newspaper tributes appearing after his death, I will not present the details at this 
stage. 


Edward Baines married Charlotte Talbot in Leeds in 1798. They had six sons and five daughters. 
Unfortunately two of the sons, whose names are unknown, died in infancy. The other children were 
Matthew Talbot (1799 — 1860); Edward (1800 — 1890); Charlotte (1802 — 1890); Jane (1804 — 
1882); Thomas (1806 — 1881); Frederick (1811 — 1893); Caroline Phoebe (1814 — 1888); Anna 
(1816 — 1868); and Margaret (1817 — 1893). All were born in Leeds, West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Several of the children also had very successful careers, and biographies of three sons (Matthew 
Talbot, Edward and Thomas) are included in the Dictionary of National Biography, and on 
Wikipedia. 


A directory of 1817 gives Baines’ business address, as Printer of the Leeds Mercury, as 76 Briggate, 
Leeds, but by 1826 he was listed at 149 Briggate. The latter continued as his business address, but 
the Baines family lived at 4 King Street, to the west of Briggate, in a desirable part of Leeds. In 
directories of the 1840s, the business was usually listed as Edward Baines and Sons, Printers and 
proprietors of the Leeds Mercury, but also, as Baines & Newsome (in 1842) as Booksellers, 
Stationers, Vendors of Stamps & Patent Medicines, and News Agents. 
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Map -— central Leeds, showing King Street (Baines’ home) and Briggate (business address) 


Baines was a very successful man, having many achievements and worthwhile personal qualities. 
However, he came to my attention solely as the author of “History, Directory, and Gazetteer, of the 
County Palatine of Lancaster”, published as two volumes in 1824 and 1825. 


A. P. Wadsworth regarded Baines as being the author who first placed Flemish weavers in 
Lancashire in the fourteenth century, and attributed various achievements to them, such as inspiring 
the development of the Lancashire clog by their wearing of “sabots”. 
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I have spent some time trying to identify the earliest work 
connecting Flemish weavers and Lancashire, and have not found 
anything earlier than Baines’ 1824 volume, written five centuries 
after the event. Baines’ work was used as a source by other authors 
shortly after it was published, and the myth of the Flemish weavers 
in Lancashire was established in the 1820s. Newspapers began to 
fill their pages with articles based on either Baines’ work or the 
authors who copied him, and the myth was repeated time and time 
again. As we have seen, variations on the theme have been repeated 
from the 1820s to the present day, nearly two hundred years later. If 
websites quote a source for their statements about Flemish weavers 
in Lancashire, they usually refer to an old volume based on Baines’ 
work, and Baines himself presented no real evidence for his claims. 
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Baines’ work of 1824/25 was rewritten as four volumes in the 
1830s, but the claims in respect of Flemish weavers continued to 
be included. Following his death, the Lancashire volumes were 
republished by his son. Electronic copies of several volumes are 
available online, free of charge, on Google Books. There is much 
of merit in them, though Edwin Butterworth (1812 — 1848), of “= 
Oldham, Lancashire, did much of the leg-work, and therefore 
should have much of the credit, for the later volumes. As he was 
only twelve years old when Baines published the first volume, I 
assume only Baines should have the credit for creating the myth 
of the Flemish weavers. Butterworth might have added some 
“trimmings” in the volumes of the 1830s. 


Death of Edward Baines 


By the late 1840s, Edward Baines was a prominent figure in 


Yorkshire, and was well-known and respected throughout Britain 
and Ireland. When he fell ill during July 1848, it was reported in several newspapers. 


... The Dublin Election Committee is still sitting. It has, however, lost one of its members. 

Mr. BAINES, the member for Hull, was discharged on Tuesday night, in order that he might 
go down to Yorkshire to visit his father, Mr. EDWARD BAINES, late member for Leeds, 

who is dangerously ill, and whose recovery is not expected. Mr. BAINES' absence will be a 

serious loss to the committee. His legal knowledge was of great use in determining the many 
intricate points of law which have arisen in the progress of the inquiry. 


Manchester Times, 29" July 1848 


Mr. Baines, M.P., was discharged by the House of Commons on Monday from future 
attendance upon the Dublin Election Committee, on account of the serious illness of his 
father. He left town for Leeds the same evening. 

EDWARD BAINES, ESQ.—Last week Mr. Baines had a very severe attack of illness, and 
on Sunday last his friends were under great alarm for the result. We are happy to say that 
since that day he has experienced a gradual though slow revival, and that hopes are now 
with considerable confidence entertained of his recovery. On Thursday and yesterday, 
however, the symptoms were rather less favourable, and his illness must be regarded as very 
serious.—Leeds Mercury. 


Manchester Courier and Lancashire General Advertiser, 2"’ August 1848 


The seriousness of Baines’ illness was clear, but some newspapers reported his death prematurely. 
One newspaper inadvertently printed a false report, and others followed suit, using similar 
description of Baines’ achievements. 


DEATH OF MR BAINES, SEN., OF LEEDS.---Mr Edward Baines, sen., expired early on 
Monday morning at Leeds. The deceased was about 73 years of age. He was the architect of 
his own fortune, having by industry, energy, thrift, and ability, wrought up his way in the 
world from the position of a. journeyman printer until he became one of the most prominent 
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men in Leeds, and the representative of that town in three successive Parliaments. At the 
commencement of the present century, he obtained possession of the Leeds Mercury, which 
in his hands gradually increased in popularity, until it became one of the most widely 
circulated and profitable of provincial journals. Under the editorship and control of his sons, 
the paper still retains its high position. Mr Baines was the author of several works, one of 
which, the history of the French war, rapidly became very popular, and attained a great 
sale—Leeds Examiner. 


The Scotsman, 2" August 1848 (also Caledonian Mercury, 3™ August) 


DEATH OF MR. BAINES, SEN., OF LEEDS. Mr. Edward Baines, of Leeds, proprietor of 

the Leeds Mercury, expired early on Monday morning, The deceased was about seventy- 
three years of age. He was the architect of his own fortune, having by industry, thrift, and 

ability, wrought up his way in the world from the position of a journeyman printer, until he 

became one of the most prominent men in Leeds, and the representative of that town in three 
successive parliaments.—Manchester Examiner. 


St. James’s Chronicle, 3 August 1848 
On the same day, other newspapers printed corrections to the premature reports of Baines’ death. 


EDWARD BAINES, ESQ.—It was currently reported in the town on Monday, that this 
gentleman was dead. The report was at least premature. Mr. Baines was alive yesterday; but 
in answer to inquiries at his residence, we regret to learn, that he is in such a weak state as to 
leave but little hope that he will rally again. 


Bradford Observer, 3 August 1848 


Edward Baines died in Leeds on 3" August 1848, but the following day some London newspapers 
printed corrections to the earlier incorrect reports. 


SERIOUS ILLNESS OF EDWARD BAINES, ESQ., OF LEEDS.—A paragraph has found 

its way from the columns of the Manchester Guardian into those of a morning paper of this 

day, announcing the death of Mr. Edward Baines, of Leeds, on Monday morning last. We 

have received a letter from a member of the family which enables us to contradict this 

Statement; but we are sorry to say it affords us little ground for hope that the venerable 

gentleman's illness can have any other that a mortal termination. Yesterday, to the surprise of 
his family, by the members of which he is surrounded, he still survived; but the medical 

gentlemen in attendance were of opinion that life could not long continue. It is satisfactory 

to learn that Mr. Baines, as those, indeed, who know him would anticipate, is in a calm state 

of mind. He suffers very little bodily pain. —Last night's Patriot. 


Morning Advertiser, 4" August 1848 
MR. EDWARD BAINES, OF LEEDS.—The Patriot of last night contradicts the report of 
this gentleman's death, which we copied into our columns from the Manchester Examiner. It 


states that he still survives, although the slightes [sic] hopes are not entertained of his 
recovery. 
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London Evening Standard, 4" August 1848 
By 5" August, newspapers had begun to print correct reports of the death of Edward Baines. 


DIED.—On Thursday, the 3rd instant, aged 74, Edward Baines, Esq., of Leeds, formerly 
member of Parliament for that borough in three successive Parliaments, and senior prop- 
rietor of the Leeds Mercury, of which he had been proprietor more than forty-seven 
years. Mr. Baines was a magistrate of the West Riding, and of the borough of Leeds, and was 
father of M. T. Baines, Esq., M.P. for Hull. 


Morning Chronicle, 5th August 1848 (also Sheffield Independent, same date) 


Some newspapers printed substantial tributes to Baines, using biographical information provided by 
the Baines family. 


EDWARD BAINES, ESQ. 

At a late hour on Thursday night terminated the earthly career of one who has earned for 
himself an indisputable title to be numbered among the notable men of Leeds and whose 
death, though occurring at an advanced age deprives us of the active services of an 
experienced an indefatigable member of society; for though Mr. Baines had for some years 
past relinquished the more laborious and prominent duties of the respectable and influential 
journal with which his name has been so long associated, he had neither ceased to give 
considerable attention and the benefit of his judgment, in the conduct and management of 
the Mercury, nor withdrawn from the prosecution of his public duties as a magistrate, until 
the recent attack of sickness which finally prostrated his physical energies and carried him to 
the tomb. In fact, his relaxation from the cares and toils of business, both public and private, 
was less complete than the state of his health for several years might have demanded; but the 
habits of a diligent life, unimpaired faculties of mind, and the obligations which his own 
usefulness and activity had created, forbade his total separation from the pursuits and 
engagements of his more vigorous years. 


On the 17th ult., Mr. Baines suffered a severe attack of illness, which the powers of his 

constitution, enfeebled by age and by maladies to which he had long been subject, could not 
resist; and he gradually sunk, tree from pain, till, the powers of nature being exhausted, he 

expired without a struggle shortly before midnight on Thursday the 3rd inst., in the 75th year 
of his age. The fact of his being dangerously ill had become very generally known in this 

town, and indeed throughout the West-Riding and in Lancashire; so that most persons have 

been prepared to expect the mournful event which it is our duty to record. Indeed, so strong 
an impression of the fatal character of his sickness had gone abroad, that several false 

reports of his death were circulated, and some of our Lancashire contemporaries early in the 

week published a premature announcement of it. 


Of Mr. Baines, as a public journalist and a politician, we have nothing unfriendly to remark : 
it is the privilege of Englishmen to choose their own opinions and to contend for them by 
any legitimate means; and it has been the fortune of this journal to be in opposition to the 
Leeds Mercury and to its late venerable head, on almost every variety of public questions, 
both in Church and State. But to his own party he has been invaluable; and it is fair that we 
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should recognise his merits in relation to the position he had adopted, and the opinions he 
had espoused, rather than in their relation to our views of things. 


Mr. Baines had adopted what are called " liberal" opinions; and at the time of the early part 
of his career, such opinions were gaining ground in the public mind. 


The first French Revolution, admired and applauded in its commencement, produced by its 
subsequent excesses a great reaction in this country, which tended to strengthen the hands of 
government and to limit popular freedom. But this only gave the greater force and credit to 
the policy of those who sought to reform, popularize and change the institutions of the 

country, when the national dread of revolutionary movements had somewhat subsided. The 
more jealous policy which had prevailed, helped the movement party by the plausible 

grievances it gave occasion to, more than it hindered by repression; and a current of reform 
principles set in, swelling as it flowed and gaining breadth of channel by every barrier borne 
down. As a disciple and advocate of such principles, Mr. Baines fell upon fortunate times. 

Yet there was needed more than fortune to succeed in his career. The party he belonged to 

was composed of many elements but little in accordance with each other; and he who would 
act as its moderator, leader, or instructor, had need of a skilful and dexterous hand, and a 

cautious sagacious temperament. It is not too much to say of Mr. Baines, that he ever 

displayed admirable ability in adapting the common policy of the party to the several 

peculiarities of its component sections, and in maintaining a unity of action from a variety of 
impulses. 


In combination with strong natural powers of understanding, strengthened and matured by 
practical exercise in the real business of life and amid stirring events, Mr. Baines had great 
industry and perseverance, as well as patience and resolution; and with these he possessed 
pleasing manners and address—that debonair and affable bearing, which conciliated even 
those who might have felt that they had reason to regard him as an enemy, and which mainly 
contributed to overcome, in his case, that jealousy and coldness with which newspaper 
editors are too apt to be regarded in this country. In person he was of a firm well-built frame, 
rather above the average stature; his features were regular, his expression of countenance 
frank and agreeable; and he retained his personal comeliness as well as his vivacity and 
suavity of manners to the last, shewing but slightly the outward characteristics of his 
advanced years, and evidencing, by this token of a “green old age,” the equability of a well 
poised mind and the felicity of temperament which graced the declining years of his long 
and well spent life. 


We are indebted to our contemporary, the Leeds Mercury, for the following brief particulars 
of Mr. Baines' life : - The deceased was born at Walton-le-Dale, near Preston, on the 5th of 

February, 1774; and he was therefore in his seventy-fifth year. He established himself in 

Leeds, as a printer, immediately on the termination of his apprenticeship, and on the 7th of 
March, 1801, be became proprietor of the Leeds Mercury, of which he continued to be the 

principal proprietor (in partnership with two of his sons) to the time of his death,— 
exercising through its medium, and otherwise, an important influence in public questions for 
the long period of forty-seven years. 


Mr. Baines married, in the year 1798, Charlotte, the daughter of Mr. Matthew Talbot, author 
of " An Analysis of the Bible;" by whom he had six sons and five daughters, all of whom, 
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except two sons, who died in infancy, survive him. His wife also survives, to mourn the 
temporary dissolution of a happy union of fifty years. 


In the year 1834 Mr. Baines was elected member of parliament for the borough of Leeds, 
which office he filled in three successive parliaments, and retired owing to impaired health 
at the dissolution of parliament in 1841. 


After the passing of the Municipal Corporations Act, Mr. Baines was appointed one of the 
justices of the peace for the borough of Leeds; and soon afterwards he was placed on the 
commission of the peace for the West Riding. He took an active part in the administration of 
justice in this borough. 


Having taken a long lease of a considerable tract of moss land at Chatt Moss, near 
Manchester, he made successful efforts to bring it into cultivationn—thereby evincing that 
love of improvement which was a distinguishing feature of his political and public character. 


Mr. Baines took a part in the formation and support of many, if not most, of the public 
institutions of Leeds. In early youth he was a visitor of the Benevolent or Strangers’ Friend 
Society, to which he always continued a warm friend. He assisted to establish the House of 
Recovery, the Dispensary, the Lancasterian School, the Philosophical Society, the 
Mechanics' Institution, the Literary Society, the New Library, the Tradesman's Benevolent 
Society, the Leeds and Yorkshire Insurance Company, our Provident institutions, our 
Waterworks, our Railways, our Commercial Buildings, our public Baths,—in short, nearly 
all the institutions for public utility and benevolence established in Leeds within the last half 
century. 


The institutions which are the glory of our age and our country, for diffusing the Holy 
Scriptures and Christianity throughout our own country and the world,—the Bible Society, 
Tract Society, Missionary Societies, Sunday Schools, &c.,—had his cordial and liberal 
support. To the religious body with which he was connected, the Congregational with all its 
charities, he was an earnest friend. 


Leeds Intelligencer, 5" August 1848 


... We feel it impossible this week to enter into detail on Mr. Baines's character, any more 
than on the events of his life. A few sentences must suffice. He had a large and liberal spirit, 
a just and upright mind, a benevolent and affectionate heart. He was therefore the friend of 
Freedom, good Government, and Reform, of Charity, Peace, and Religion,—the friend of the 
people, and especially the friend of the poor and oppressed. Whilst decided in his opinions, 
he was most catholic in his disposition; whilst the most faithful of adherents, it was his 
delight to co-operate with men of all parties and sects for common objects. His 
understanding was sound, strong, and clear,— his judgment cool and cautious. He was 
universally regarded as one of the safest of counsellors. In his own profession and trade he 
was at once enterprising, prudent, and indefatigable. In the discharge of his Parliamentary 
duties he was unwearied. His temper was mild and equable, yet at the same time cheerful 
and buoyant—a combination which was singularly conducive to his own happiness and to 
the happiness of all around him. Few men have been more universally popular and more 
truly beloved. He combined manly firmness with the truest humility. His tastes were 
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simple and unostentatious. In domestic life he was the most amiable of men —gentle, 
forbearing, loving—the very bond of union; his radiant countenance, the image of an 
affectionate heart, shed light through all his home, and made his large family circle one of 
unbroken peace. His religious views were evangelical, and he possessed the soul of religion 
in charity, faith, humility, and love. At the approach of death his view of his own merits was 
most lowly and self-abasing, and his view of the Divine goodness and condescension almost 
overpowering. The sunset of his life was serene rather than glowing. Patient, resigned, and 
gentle, he watched the ebbing of the tide of life; and in the midst of his large family, looking 
around him with love and heavenward with hope, his death, like his life, was that of the 
good man. 


If we may judge from the inquiries during Mr. Baines's illness, few men have passed out of 
life more truly and generally lamented,—not by men of one party or sect, but by the whole 
community in the midst of which lie had lived, and which he bad laboured to benefit, for 
more than half a century. 


We understand the interment will take place on Thursday morning next, at eleven o'clock, at 
the Woodhouse Cemetery. 


Leeds Times, 5" August 1848 
Baines’ funeral in Leeds was a major civic event. 


THE FUNERAL. 
The funeral of this much-lamented gentleman took place yesterday, when his remains were 
deposited in the family vault, at the Woodhouse Cemetery, near the graves of the Rev. John 
Ely and the Rev. Dr. Hamilton. 


On no previous occasion has so universal a manifestation of esteem for distinguished worth 
ever occurred in Leeds. The shops and places of business of the principal tradesmen of the 
town were closed, as a mark of respect to his memory. Prior to the remains being conveyed 
to the Cemetery, a funeral service was performed in East Parade Chapel, The Rev. Thos. 
Scales being the officiating minister. After the service a procession was formed, embracing, 
besides gentlemen from all parts of Yorkshire, an immense number of the lamented 
deceased’s fellow-townsmen of all classes and parties. The Corporation, headed by the 
Mayor, attended in a body. There were present, also, the Mayors of Wakefield and Bradford; 
the magistrates of the borough; journalists from different districts; the servants in the employ 
of the deceased; the masters and journeymen printers of the town and neighbourhood; and a 
vast number of private carriages and individuals. The whole road along which the procession 
passed was thronged by thousands of sympathising spectators. The proceedings altogether 
were of a character which show that few deaths have been more deplored, and few remains 
of distinguished and worthy men more honoured. 


There were present the Mayor of Leeds, with his Insignia of office covered with black crape, 
and upwards of 50 of the members of the Town-Council; and also, a number of West-Riding 
and borough magistrates, including Darnton Lupton, John Clapham, W. W. Brown, Thomas 
Benyon, H. B. Benyon, and Henry Hall, Esqs. From Wakefield, the Mayor (W. H. Harrison, 
Esq.), Ald. Sham, Councillors Gregory, Horner, Kershaw, Stead, Beverley, and Hurst. From 
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Bradford, W. Milligan, Esq., Mayor; Henry Forbes, Esq., Geo. Leeman, Esq., of York; E. F. 
Collins, Esq., of Hull; John Bromley, Esq., of Gomersal; John Smith, Esq., of Morton Mills; 
Wm. Willans, Wright Mellon, Geo. Mallinson, and T. A. Heaps, Esqs., from Huddersfield. 
Of merchants and tradesmen of Leeds there was a vast body, of which it would be tedious to 
name. 


Considering the immense numbers that assisted at the funeral solemnities of Mr. Baines, the 
arrangements for the preservation of order were truly admirable. One particular we may not 
omit to notice, as it reflects the utmost credit upon the Town-Council and the inhabitants of 
Leeds generally. Though the Leeds people led the procession to the gate of the Cemetery, 
they halted there, and allowed all the strangers to enter the grounds before them, in order not 
to impede their view of the depositing the body at the grave. Such polite attention to 
strangers reflects upon the authorities and the inhabitants of Leeds the highest credit, and 
should be recorded as an example to other municipalities. 


Hull Advertiser and Exchange Gazette, 11 August 1848 

A portrait of Baines was to be presented by his friends. 
THE LATE EDWARD BAINES.—Some of the friends of the late deceased Mr. Baines, are 
proposing to present a portrait of him to the News Room, at Leeds, as a memorial of their 
respected townsman. The painting was taken by Mr. Cowen, of London, in 1837. 
Bradford Observer, 31% August 1848 


Summary and Conclusion 


Edward Baines (1774 — 1848) opted not to follow his father into Lancashire’s cotton industry, but 
instead had a successful career as a Printer, Newspaper Proprietor and Author in Yorkshire. 


His 1824/25 volumes on the history of his native county of Lancashire have much merit, but seems 
to be the source of the myth of the Flemish weaver in that county. Other authors quoted or modified 
Baines’ theories, and these found their way into a succession of books and newspapers over a period 
of nearly two centuries. Nowadays Baines’ theories are still quoted on websites, though often 
without giving him credit, or giving the credit to an author who simply copied Baines. 


In preparing his volumes of the 1830s, Baines had considerable assistance from Edwin Butterworth, 


who might have added some of the “trimmings” to the theories first published in the previous 
decade. 
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Alfred Powell Wadsworth 


Alfred Powell Wadsworth was born in Rochdale, Lancashire, in 1891. He was the son of John 
William Wadsworth and Jane Seeley. Jane was born in Uxbridge, Middlesex, in about 1860. She 
was the daughter of Henry Seeley (or Silley) and Annie or Hannah Powell. Alfred Powell therefore 
gained his middle name from his maternal grandmother. 


Map — Rochdale, Lancashire, in the 1890s 
Wadsworth Family 


The surname Wadsworth calls to mind a parish in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the vicinity of 
Heptonstall and Hebden Bridge, and probably with good reason. Studies of the surname suggest that 
it is Anglo-Saxon in origin, and that it is a locational surname deriving from the parish of 
Wadsworth. 


Though there is no documented connection between the Wadsworths of Rochdale, Lancashire, and 


the Yorkshire parish, it is not surprising that Alfred Powell Wadsworth’s great-grandfather John was 
born in Huddersfield, Yorkshire. 
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John Wadsworth was born in Huddersfield in about 1802. In 1827 he married Ann Collins there. 
Ann was born in Rochdale, Lancashire, in about 1800. John and Ann had three children, Henry 
being born in 1832, Mary Ann in 1837, and Elizabeth in 1840. All were born in Huddersfield. 


In the 1841 census, the Wadsworths were living at Newtown, Huddersfield, and John was a tailor. 
By 1851 they had relocated to Wardleworth, Rochdale, where John continued working as a tailor. 
John Wadsworth is recorded at a number of addresses in Rochdale: 5 Portland Street (1851), 26 
Regent Street (1855), 28 Rope Street (1858), 5 Taylor Street (1861), and 10 Jephreys Street (1871 
and 1881). The Lancashire directory entry of 1858 lists describes him as a Grocer and Tailor. John 
died in Rochdale in 1884 when he was about 82 years old. 


John’s son Henry, the grandfather of Alfred Powell, also had a successful career as a tailor. At the 
age of eighteen, in 1851, he was described as a Tailor’s Son in the census, suggesting that he was 
assisting his father. In 1860 he married Alice Hamer, who was born in Rochdale around 1832. They 
were living at 10 Jephreys Street, Wardleworth, Rochdale, in 1861, a property later occupied by 
Henry’s father. Son John William was born in that year. By 1869, Henry Wadsworth was a tailor at 
56 Whitworth Road, Rochdale. Business must have been good, because in the 1871 census he was 
recorded as employing six men and one boy, and was living at the same address. By 1881 Henry 
was employing twelve people, and had expanded into 54 Whitworth Road. Numbers 54 and 56 
were described as the Tailors Shop in the 1881 census. Censuses and directories continue to record 
Henry as being a Tailor at either 54 or 56 Whitworth Road until his death at ninety years old in 
1923. 


Henry’s son John William also became a tailor. In 1881 he was a Tailor’s Son at the Whitworth 
Road Tailor’s Shop. He married Jane Seeley in 1885. Son Alfred Powell was born in 1891, Frank in 
1894, and Henry in 1898. Unfortunately Frank died young, in 1895. The Wadsworths were living at 
47 Heights Lane, Spotland, Rochdale, in 1891, and 55 Syke Road in 1901. For a reason not 
currently known, John William was not living with the family in 1911. He died in Rochdale in 1919 
aged fifty-eight. 


Alfred Powell Wadsworth’s Life and Career 


Alfred Powell was undoubtedly a bright child, but had to leave school at the age of fourteen, which 
would have been about 1905. Though he was descended from at least three generations of tailors, 
tailoring was not the career for him. He took a job with the local newspaper, the “Rochdale 
Observer”, and at the same time found ways of improving his education. 


In 1911 he was living with his mother and younger brother with his uncle, Alfred Seeley, at 54 Syke 
Road, Rochdale. Aged nineteen, his occupation was recorded as Newspaper Reporter. Just a few 
years later, in 1917, he took his first position with the “Manchester Guardian”. That he did this 
during the First World War suggests that he may have been exempted from military service due to 
an underlying health problem or disability. However I do not have specific details as to why he 
appears not to have served during the Great War. 


The “Rochdale Observer” appeared to take pride in seeing its former employee begin to thrive at the 
“Manchester Guardian”, as this brief comment from 1918 indicates. 
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The initials “A.P.W.,” which appear at the foot of two articles in the “Manchester Guardian” 
on the state of the textile trade in Lille on the morrow of the German evacuation, thinly veil 
the identity of the old “Observer” colleague, Mr. A. P. Wadsworth. 


Rochdale Observer, 7" December 1918 


Wadsworth had joined the Manchester paper at a time when the editor, and owner, was C. P. Scott. 
Charles Prestwich Scott was born in Bath, Somerset, in 1846. Scott studied at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and became editor of the “Manchester Guardian” in 1872. He took ownership of 
the paper in 1907, and served as its editor until 1929. He had a great impact on Wadsworth’s career 
in journalism. 


In 1920 Wadsworth’s role was to send despatches from Ireland during the struggle for 
independence. His reports in later years tended to be on the subject of labour and industrial affairs. 


Wadsworth married Alice Lillian Ormerod in Rochdale in 1922. She was born in Rochdale in 1896, 
and was the daughter of Handel Ormerod and Jane Brierley. Though Wadsworth gave his residence 
as Melrose House, Rochdale, it seems more likely that his permanent address was in Manchester by 
this time. 


When Wadsworth’s grandfather Henry died in 1923, there was a brief report in the “Rochdale 
Times” confirming the value of the estate, and the grant of probate. Wadsworth was described as a 
journalist, at an address of 42 Willow Way, Didsbury, Manchester. 


The Wadsworths’ daughter Janet Rosemary was born in Manchester in 1930. 


Alfred Powell found time to collaborate with Miss Julia de Lacy Mann to write “The Cotton Trade 
and Industrial Lancashire, 1600-1780”, which was published in Manchester in 1931. Julia de Lacy 
Mann was appointed Economics Tutor at St. Hilda’s College, Oxford, in 1923, and became that 
college’s Principal in 1928. She was also Assistant Editor of the “Economic History Review” from 
1927 to 1934. 


This brief mention of the 1931 volume appeared in a Lancashire newspaper the following year. 


A complete, though condensed history of the cotton trade has been written by Mr. A. P. 
Wadsworth. It is an admirable and picturesque account by a writer who is establishing a 
deserved reputation as Lancashire's industrial historian. To supplement Mr. Wadsworth's 
story of the social, political and economic consequences of the growth of the cotton trade 
Mr. Midgley, curator of the Chadwick Museum, Bolton, has written an authoritative article 
on Lancashire inventors and inventions, an article which should be read before one sees the 
vivid inventions episode in the pageant. 


Nelson Leader, 24" June 1932 


In 1932 Wadsworth was awarded the honorary degree of Master of Arts from Manchester 
University in recognition of his work in economic history. 
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Myth of the Flemish Weavers 


Wadsworth also submitted papers to the Rochdale Literary and Scientific Society, one of which 
drew him to my attention in the first place. In 1942 he wrote and presented “The Myth of the 
Flemish Weavers”. I first saw mention of this in Bob Dobson’s “Concerning Clogs”, published by 
Dalesman Books in 1979. (I probably bought the book a year or two later.) Dobson presents a 
history of clogs in Britain in which he discounts the myth that they were inspired by the wooden 
footwear of the Flemish weavers said to have settled in Lancashire in the fourteenth century. He 
quotes Wadsworth as having debunked the myth in his 1942 paper. 


Unfortunately the paper appears to be still in copyright for a few more years, and is difficult to find 
in reference libraries and archives. However, the “Rochdale Observer” reviewed the paper at length 
in December 1942. 


Rochdale and the Flemish Weavers 

In a paper read to a recent meeting of the members of the Rochdale Literary and Scientific 
Society Mr. A. P. Wadsworth presented a critical and c[l]osely documented examination of 
the popular legend that the Lancashire woollen trade owes its foundation to the introduction 
of Flemish weavers in the fourteenth century, and gave his considered opinion that this 
legend has no factual foundation. It can be traced back, he suggested, to the writings of a 
distinguished author and divine, Thomas Fuller, whose piquant story of half starved 
Dutchmen coming to England to “feed on fat beef and mutton” and to enjoy good beds and 
better bedfellows (“seeing that the richest yeomen in England would not disdain to marry 
their daughters unto them”) was accepted as gospel by later Lancashire historians, notably 
Baines. who wrote that “many of the Flemish immigrants in the reign of Edward III. took up 
their abode in the western part of this parish [Rochdale], where they introduced their craft as 
clothiers.” Mr. Wadsworth maintained that Baines and other local historians of his rather 
unscientific and credulous time had been misled by Fuller, who in turn relied mainly on the 
celebrated statute of 1337 encouraging the reception of foreign cloth makers into England, 
forbidding anyone except the Royal Family to wear any cloth not made in England, and 
prohibiting the importation of foreign cloth. 


This Statute, whose prohibitions were taken off almost immediately, is explained by 

Professor Unwin as being dictated by the King's anxiety—on the eve of war with France—to 
raise money at home and to gain allies in the Low Countries; but there is no reliable 

historical evidence that a new policy of fostering the home industry was inspired by Edward 
III. The latest investigation of the problem, Mr Wadsworth wrote, was that of Dr Sagher, a 
Belgian scholar. who estimated that not more than 200 Flemish weavers immigrated to 

England in the reign of Edward III.; that the English woollen industry was already well 

established before they came; that the cloths made were not of Flemish origin and owed 

nothing to Flemish types; and that the immigrants were the least technically advanced of the 
textile workers. 


Having examined the contemporary evidence Mr. Wadsworth turned to the indirect evidence 
—such as the persistence of Flemish surnames—but here again he found no support for the 
legend. "About Rochdale," he wrote, " nothing has turned up to reverse Colonel Fishwick's 
verdict in 1889 ":— 
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It has been frequently asserted that in the time of Edward III. a great influx of Flemish 
emigrants settled in Rochdale; this is utterly without foundation, and that such was not the 
case is borne out by the names found in the records of the period, and by the fact that even 
as late as the beginning of the seventeenth century the parish registers show an almost 
entire absence of foreign names. 


Colonel Fishwick added that such names as Mardyke and Dunkirk were of the eighteenth 
century, not of the fourteenth. 


Mr. Wadsworth's conclusions from examination of the direct and indirect evidence were that 
the great growth of the English woollen industry the fourteenth century was "a development 
owing little to foreigners, not much to deliberate acts of State policy (except the high 
taxation on exported wool), and most to the energies of plain Englishmen.” 


Too many historians [he concluded] have been guilty of the failing of believing that 
foreigners must necessarily be cleverer than we are ourselves. I am not attempting to deny 
that we do owe much in our industrial history to alien immigrants and to our receptiveness 
to them. The immigration from the Low Countries in the sixteenth century by the new cloths 
it brought to England, transformed the woollen industry (notably in Rochdale) and also 
probably gave us the beginnings of our cotton industry. But here again we have no evidence 
that the immigrants who settled in the eastern and south-eastern counties also came to 
Lancashire. Borrowings are often indirect. The same is true of calico printing, which also 
owes something to foreigners, and of silk. I think it is at least a reasonable explanation that 
Lancashire men heard of something good going and went after it. They were not first in the 
field, but once they had taken hold of a thing they made a good job of it. 


Mr. Wadsworth's paper has probably exploded for all time the myth of Flemish 
weavers in Lancashire. It has also added one more to the valuable chapters on industrial 
history of which he is the author. We are sorry that limitations of space compels such a brief 
summary of his paper; but are glad to think that it may find permanence in those precious 
records of local research—the Transactions of the Literary and Scientific Society. 


(Emphasis added by author.) 
Rochdale Observer, 12" December 1942 
Editor of the “Manchester Guardian” 


A number of newspapers praised Wadsworth when he was appointed to the post of Editor of the 
“Manchester Guardian” in 1944. 


“Manchester Guardian” Editor 
A KEEN discussion in journalistic and political circles is ended by the announcement that 
Mr. A. P. Wadsworth has been appointed Editor of the “Manchester Guardian,” in succession 
to the late Mr. W. P. Crozier. So, in spite of rumour, which associated several great names in 
London with the search for a man, this honourable if exacting post goes to a veteran on the 
staff. The choice is one that will please journalists, who always take a special interest in the 
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“Guardian.” Mr. Wadsworth is a highly competent journalist and a man of common sense, 
decision, and firm judgment. 


He began his journalistic career on the “Rochdale Observer” and became a reporter on the 
“Guardian” staff in 1917. 


Outside the “Guardian” office importance will be attached to the fact that a distinguished 
economist—he was given an honorary doctorate by Manchester University for an economic 
work—has become editor of a great English newspaper. 


His interests and his knowledge, however, have for many years reached out far beyond the 
subjects in which he used to specialise. For example, he has a wide and detailed knowledge 
of American affairs and follows Anglo-American relations with alert interest. He has 
recently been a member of the Nuffield College conferences for the study of post-war 
reconstruction plans. 


Yorkshire Post and Leeds Intelligencer, 29" April 1944 


The “Rochdale Observer” was also pleased to congratulate 


the former member of its reporting staff. 


Mr. A. P. Wadsworth 

Nowhere can the news of Mr. A. P. Wadsworth's 
appointment as Editor of the “Manchester 
Guardian” have given greater pleasure than in this 
office, where he started his journalistic career. Mr. 
Wadsworth came to the “Observer” on leaving 
school, and became a member of the reporting staff 
in 1908, remaining with us until he joined the 
“Guardian” staff in 1917. 


Even in his earliest days as a journalist he showed 
conspicuous qualities—a contempt for 

superficial writing, a determination to get to the 
roots of everything he touched, and a keenly 
enquiring and analytical mind. From_ his 

schooldays he took a deep interest in historical 
research, and for many years he edited a monthly 
feature of “Notes and Queries” in the 

“Observer,” bringing to light by his painstaking 
examination of old records and manuscripts a 


wealth of interesting information about local 
history, folk lore and topography. 


He was a member of the first University Tutorial Class ever held—the famous class which 
Dr. R. H Tawney conducted in Rochdale in 1908—and for over twenty-five years he has 
been a most valued member of the Rochdale Literary and Scientific Society, at whose 
meetings he has contributed many important papers on local industry and history. 
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He was the joint author of “The Cotton Trade and Industrial Lancashire, 1600-1780,” 
published in 1931, and in the following year received the honorary degree of Master of Arts 
from Manchester University in recognition of his work in economic history. 


The “Observer” staff and the townspeople in general feel a deep pride and honour in Mr. 
Wadsworth's appointment to one of the most influential positions in journalism. They know 
that the great and inspiring tradition of the “Manchester Guardian” will be safe in his 
keeping. 


Rochdale Observer, 3 May 1944 


When looking back at 1944, Wadsworth’s appointment was mentioned again in the “Rochdale 
Observer”. 


Early in May Mr. A. P. Wadsworth, M.A., a native of Rochdale and former member, of the 
“Observer” editorial staff, was appointed editor of the “Manchester Guardian” in succession 
to the late Mr. W. P. Crozier. He had previously been assistant editor. 


Rochdale Observer, 30" December 1944 


In 1946 Wadsworth contributed to the book “C. P. Scott and the making of the ‘Manchester 
Guardian’”, which was published to commemorate the centenary of Scott’s birth. Scott was editor 
of the paper when Wadsworth joined from the “Rochdale Observer”, and served in the role from 
1872 to 1929. 


International Recognition 


In 1948 Wadsworth played an important role in a London conference for editors of Liberal 
newspapers from several countries. 


OVERSEAS EDITORS HERE TO EXCHANGE VIEWS 
MR. A. P. WADSWORTH, Editor of the “Manchester Guardian,” welcomed to London, to- 
day, editors of Liberal newspapers from continental countries, Scandinavia, Canada, Greece, 
and Turkey, who are to attend a conference at Church House, Westminster. 


Organised Liberalism, expressed in terms of Parliamentary representation or of electoral 
vote might appear to be declining in Britain, but that was not true of the Liberal spirit, 
declared Mr. Wadsworth. 


Over a large part of Europe this was not so, and the conference had been called to compare 
experiences exchange views and perhaps agree on practical forms of mutual help. 


Liberal journalism had meant a great deal in the history of their craft. 
CIVILISING INFLUENCE 


They were a civilising influence. Their outlook was international. They laid stress on things 
that united nations—trade, finance and culture—not on those that divided them. 
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They stood for sanity in international relations, and for social justice at home They tried to 
keep their presentation of news sober and fair. and sought to inform rather than to flatter. 


They deservedly won a prestige and influence beyond their immediate circulation. 


Everywhere the old liberty of the Press had suffered through the effects of wars, and since in 
post-war economic organisation, with its exchange and import controls, the flow of 
newsprint was linked with state policy, the danger of political interference with the Press had 
increased. 


AT MERCY OF STATE 
“T should not rate the danger very high in this country at present, but it is unhappily the fact 
that newspapers are at the mercy of State decisions for their very means of existence.” 


Speaking of the attempt being made before the United Nations to get an international 
convention on freedom of the Press, Mr. Wadsworth said he was not sure that some of the 
Western Governments had not gone much too far for the sake of agreement to meet the 
opponents of Press freedom. 


A study of the way things had gone in Czecho Slovakia showed how little was to be gained 
by compromise. 


Coventry Evening Telegraph, 12" October 1948 


The following year, Wadsworth was one of the British representatives at a similar conference in 
Brussels. 


Liberal newspapers’ Brussels congress 
British newspaper interests represented at the International Congress of Liberal Newspapers, 
meeting in Brussels, today, included The Westminster Press (Mr R. P. T. Gibson) and the 
Manchester Guardian (Mr A. P. Wadsworth). 


Shields Daily News, 7" February 1949 


Praise from Wadsworth was worth having, as shown when he congratulated another publication in 


1953. 


Mr A P Wadsworth 
Editor of the Manchester Guardian 
It is a pleasure to congratulate TRUTH on reaching its 4,000th number and to compliment it 
on the 'new face’ it has recently acquired. I have known TRUTH for more than forty years 
and have been scandalized, annoyed and indignant at one time or another by its candid 
pages. This, I suppose, is what we should expect to be the effect of an independent, lively 
paper on its readers. No editor could wish for more. May TRUTH long continue to stir us all 


up. 


Truth, 22" May 1953 
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Further Academic Recognition 


Having honoured Wadsworth with a Master of Arts degree in 1932, Manchester University decided 
in 1955 that he should become Doctor of Laws. 


UNIVERSITY TO HONOUR 8 
EIGHT prominent figures are to receive honorary degrees, from Manchester University. 


They include Mr. A. P. Wadsworth, editor of the “Manchester Guardian,” who will receive 
an LL.D.** at a ceremony on July 2. 


(** Legum Doctor (Latin: "teacher of the laws") (LL.D.) or, in English, Doctor of Laws, is a 
doctorate-level academic degree in law or an honorary degree, depending on the jurisdiction. 
Wikipedia) 


Manchester Evening News, 2" April 1955 


Unfortunately Mrs. Wadsworth died a few months before the degree ceremony. 


Death of Mrs. A. P. Wadsworth 
THE Manchester Evening New announces with regret the death to - day of Mrs. Alice 
Lillian Wadsworth, the wife of Mr. A. P. Wadsworth, editor of the “Manchester Guardian.” 


She died at her home in Broadway, Withington, aged 59. 


Mrs. Wadsworth, daughter of the late Mr. Handel Ormerod, of Rochdale, was married in 
1922. Between the two world wars she edited the journal of the Womens Citizens' 
Association in Manchester. 


But she was better known still for her work for the Chamber Concerts Society in Manchester 
building it into an institution the city's musical life. There is one daughter of the marriage. 


Manchester Evening News, 29" April 1955 
The degree ceremony took place in July 1955. 


Degree for editor 
MANCHESTER'S academic and commercial life was represented at a reception at 
Manchester University to celebrate. on the precise date, the centenary of the first publication 
of the “Manchester Guardian” as a daily paper, and to honour its present editor, Mr. A. P. 
Wadsworth, who received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 


Sir John Stopford, the vice-chancellor, in the absence of the chancellor, Lord Woolton, 
expressing the university's pride in being able to recognise the centenary, congratulated the 
“Manchester Guardian”—“our great paper’—and all associated with it on its distinguished 
record and achievements. 


To the Press as a whole, Sir John gave his thanks for their interest and help at all times. 
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Mr. Wadsworth said he hoped the links between the Press and the university would grow 
closer and that they would see more graduates entering journalism. 


Manchester Evening News, 4" July 1955 


The following year, Wadsworth announced his intention to 
retire from his role as Editor of the “Manchester 
Guardian”. The photograph of Wadsworth dates from 
around that time. 


AN EDITOR TO RETIRE 
Mr. A. P. Wadsworth, editor of the Manchester 
Guardian since 1944, has decided to retire at 
the end of this month because of ill-health. He will 
continue to be associated with the paper as editor 
emeritus and as a member of the board. 


Liverpool Echo, 17" October 1956 


Wadsworth retirement lasted a matter of days. He had been 
suffering from ill-health. His death was widely reported, 
and coverage ranged from brief reports to more substantial 


obituaries. A. P. Wadsworth 


“Guardian's” editor emeritus dies 
Mr Alfred Powell Wadsworth, editor emeritus of the “Manchester Guardian,” died yesterday 
at his home at Didsbury Manchester, aged 65. 
His retirement as editor took effect last Wednesday. 
Mr Wadsworth had been ill for about a year. 
Northern Whig, 5 November 1956 
This brief report was from another Northern Ireland newspaper. 
Mr. Alfred Powell Wadsworth, editor emeritus of the “Manchester Guardian,” died yesterday 
at his home at Didsbury, Manchester, aged 65. His retirement as editor took effect last 
Wednesday. He had been ill for about a year. 
Mr. Wadsworth became editor in 1944, after 27 years' service on the editorial staff of the 


newspaper. During his editorship, the circulation more than doubled, and in 1952 be made 
the decision to change the front page from advertisements to news. 
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Belfast News-Letter, 5" November 1956 


Reports credited Wadsworth with achieving significant increases in the circulation of the 
“Manchester Guardian”, this one suggesting that it more than doubled. 


EDITOR DIES 4 DAYS AFTER RETIREMENT 
THE editor emeritus of the “Manchester Guardian,” Mr. Alfred Powell Wadsworth, died 
yesterday at his home at Didsbury Manchester, aged 65. 
His retirement as editor took effect last Wednesday. 


When his retirement was announced it was stated that he would continue his association, 
with the paper as editor emeritus and a member of the board. 


He became editor of the “Manchester Guardian” in 1944 after 27 years' service on the 
editorial staff of the paper. 


LEFT SCHOOL AT 14 
During his editorship, the circulation of the paper more than doubled. 


Born in 1891, the son of a tailor, he left school when he was 14 years old because his parents 
could not afford to keep him there, brilliantly though he had done. 


He joined the “Rochdale Observer” as an apprentice reporter and by the age of 16 was able 
to read French and German fluently. 


From the bi-weekly "Rochdale Observer" he moved, in 1917, to the bigger world of the 
“Manchester Guardian,” where he became one of its team of reporters working under the 


editorship of the great C. P. Scott. 


One of his colleagues sum up the newcomer as "the best of the bunch with a mind like a 
needle.” 


Coventry Evening Telegraph, 5" November 1956 
This report claimed that the increase in the paper’s circulation was “nearly fourfold”. 
Death of former editor 
MR. ALFRED POWELL WADSWORTH, aged 65, Editor Emeritus of the "Manchester 
Guardian," died yesterday at his home at Disbury [sic], Manchester. He had retired as editor 


four days earlier. 


Mr Wadsworth became Editor of the “Manchester Guardian” in 1944, after 27 years' service 
on the editorial staff of the paper. 


During his editorship the circulation increased nearly fourfold. and In 1952 he made the bold 
decision to change the front page from advertisements to news. 
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Born the son of a tailor, he joined the “Rochdale Observer” as an apprentice reporter, 
learned shorthand in four months and by the age of 16 was able to read French and German. 


In 1917 he moved to the “Manchester Guardian” where he became one of its team of 
reporters working under the editorship of the great C. P. Scott. 


One of his colleagues summed up the newcomer as “the best of the bunch, with a mind like 
a needle.” 


He became leader writer and specialist in labour and industrial affairs. Soon afterwards he 


was appointed labour correspondent and attended every Trades Union Congress and Labour 
Party annual conference up to 1936. 


Mr. Wadsworth became chief leader writer in 1932 and assistant editor eight years later. 


Western Mail, 5“ November 1956 
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Map — Broadway, Withington, Manchester, 1940s 


The “Birmingham Daily Post” provided much interesting detail in its obituary. 


Obituary 

MR. A. P. WADSWORTH 

MR. ALFRED POWELL WADSWORTH. who retired from the Editorship of the 
Manchester Guardian last Wednesday, died yesterday at his home at Didsbury, Manchester, 


aged 65. He had edited the paper since 1944, and his death deprives journalism of one of its 
most brilliant contemporary figures. 
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Born in 1891, the son of a tailor, he left school when he was 14 years old because his parents 
could not afford to keep him there. brilliantly though he had done 


He joined the Rochdale Observer as an apprentice reporter, learned shorthand in four 
months and by the age of 16 was able to read French and German fluently. 


Pocket-money on Books 

His pocket-money he spent on second-hand books, and during the next few years he 
broadened his education by attending the classes of the Workers' Educational Association 
which brought him in touch with Professor R. H. Tawney and Professor George Unwin. 


He made a name for himself with his vivid despatches from Ireland at the time at the 
troubles in 1920. On his return to Manchester he became the paper's special correspondent 
dealing with labour and industrial affairs. After the death of Mr. E T. Scott who succeeded 
Mr. C. P. Scott as editor, Mr. Wadsworth became chief leader writer and eventually 
succeeded Mr. W. P. Crozier as editor. 


To him fell the difficult tasks of rebuilding the staff after the last war and of surmounting the 
difficulties that resulted from strict newsprint rationing. He accomplished them both with 
remarkable perception and skill and he, more than any other one person, could claim the 
credit for doubling the paper's circulation during his tenure of office. 


Never Spared Himself 
He was unsparing of himself and there were times when he personally wrote nearly all the 
leaders, kept a close watch on the news columns and handled a voluminous correspondence. 


He spent far more of his life inside the office than out of it, but he always appreciated the 
feelings of his correspondents, and he would never tolerate any attempt to limit the 
independence of reporting. Under his firm but kindly leadership the Guardian did more than 
uphold its great liberal traditions—it exerted its influence on a far wider public. 


Towards the end of his stewardship, ill-health made it necessary far him to work largely 
from his home. On his retirement he was appointed Editor Emeritus. 


University Honours 

A keen student of Lancashire industrial history, Mr. Wadsworth wrote in collaboration with 
Miss Julia de Lacy Mann The Cotton Trade and Industrial Lancashire 1600-1780, which 
was published to 1931. 


Mr. Wadsworth served as member of the governing body of Manchester University, whose 
honorary degree of Master of Arts he received a year after the publication of his book. This 
was given for his work in economic history. 

He was honoured for a second time by the university in July 1955, when the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on him, marking the centenary of the first 


publication of the Manchester Guardian as a daily newspaper. 


Mrs. Wadsworth died in May. 1955. A daughter survives. 
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Birmingham Daily Post, 5" November 1956 


Wadsworth was clearly well-respected in Manchester, as this brief report of the memorial service 
confirms. 


Mr. A. P. Wadsworth Memorial Service 
Representatives of newspapers, industry, commerce, education and the civic life of 
Manchester attended a memorial service in St. Ann's Church, Manchester yesterday for Mr. 
A. P. Wadsworth, editor of The Manchester Guardian for 12 years till his retirement at the 
end of last month. 


Birmingham Daily Post, 8" November 1956 
I am intrigued by the reference to physical disability in this piece. 


WADSWORTH OF THE "GUARDIAN" 

I had not heard from Alfred P. Wadsworth, whose death has been announced only a few 
weeks after his retirement from the editorship of the Manchester Guardian, for more than 
twenty years until about a year ago when I received from him a charming and characteristic 
letter recalling events forty years and more ago in his native Rochdale. 


Wadsworth was 22 or 23 at the time I knew him as a member of the staff of the Rochdale 
Observer. His work was beginning to show a soundness of judgment which marked him out 
as one bound to succeed in his profession if his health stood the strain. What a triumph of 
application to tasks entered upon—congenial or otherwise—his life reveals. 


A.P.W. never sought the limelight; he was, in fact, the most unassuming of men. As reporter, 
labour correspondent (for many years), leader writer, assistant editor, and, finally, editor, he 
gave ungrudgingly of a talent assiduously cultivated. I cannot but think that he wore himself 
out in the work to which he brought an acute mind that so often triumphed over any 

tendency to physical disability. 


North Wales Weekly News, 8" November 1956 


This obituary mentions that Wadsworth became critical of the Clement Atlee’s Labour Government 
of 1945 — 1951. 


A. P. WADSWORTH 

THE death of A. P. Wadsworth, only a few days after he formally relinquished the 

editorship of the Manchester Guardian, deprives that newspaper of his continuing advice 

and guidance, and the country as a whole of one of its greatest journalists. Clearly, the ill- 
health which had grimly dogged him for so long, and which had finally forced his 

retirement, was far more serious than could be imagined from the reports of the great 

quantity of work he had been doing for the paper right up to the last — work done to a large 
extent literally sitting up in bed. 
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It is an odd paradox that the editor of a paper like the Guardian, which is above all shaped 

and influenced by its traditions, should become linked with his paper in people's minds in so 
personal a fashion. (How many people, even those who take a close interest in such matters, 

could name the last four editors of The Times?) Yet even in this Wadsworth was carrying on 
the paper's traditions. And therefore the first thing to be said about his editorship is that he 

carried the Manchester Guardian along in the mainsteam [sic] of the course it has followed 

since the great days of C. P. Scott. That course hardly needs defining: liberalism, humanity, 

tolerance, courage and — when it was thought to be called for — a savage outspokenness. All 

these things Wadsworth believed in, and he maintained them all throughout the twelve years 
of his rule. 'His' Guardian was never afraid to lose friends by pursuing a line unpopular with 
many of its readers. His mounting criticism of the Labour Government from the time of 

Abadan** brought bewilderment to many simple souls who seemed to imagine that the 

Guardian was the more expensive edition of the Daily Herald. But Wadsworth was only 

doing, as his predecessors did, what he believed to be right. (And it is worth noting that his 

successor, Mr Alastair Hetherington, has come through as stern a baptism of fire as an editor 
can ever have had to undergo with the very same flag nailed to the mast.) 


It should not be forgotten, moreover, that A. P. Wadsworth had to face some of the most 
difficult years that the Guardian has ever experienced. Taking over when the shortage of 
staff, owing to the war, was at its most acute, and subsequently having to undergo the 
nightly wrestle with the angel (or devil) of newsprint rationing, it would not have been 
remarkable is [sic] he had done nothing but enable the paper to hold its position — though it 
would have been an impressive achievement. But in fact the Manchester Guardian made 
notable advances in his time. He moved with the times (though rarely with The Times), 
moulding the Guardian's traditions to fit new ideas and new events; his strong interest in 
social and economic history — it is perhaps not as widely known as it might be that he had a 
distinguished academic reputation — led him to strengthen that side of the paper's interests 
and activities; the circulation increased to a very considerable extent in his term of office; 
and the momentous decision to put news on the front page was also his. 


Truth, 9°" November 1956 


(** This is presumably a reference to the “Abadan Crisis” of 1951 to 1954. The crisis followed the 
nationalisation by the Iranian Government of the BP-controlled Anglo-Iranian Oil Company.) 


A memorial service was also held so that Fleet Street could pay tribute to Wadsworth. 


Tribute to A.P.W. 
FLEET STREET, like Manchester, paid its own tribute to A. P. Wadsworth, late editor of the 
Manchester Guardian. Friends. colleagues and admirers crowded into the church of St. 
Dunstan-in-the-West today for a service during which we sang Bunyan's To Be a Pilgrim, 
and heard that famous passage from St. Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians which begins, 
“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels . . .” 


It fell to Professor R. H. Tawney to speak of A.P.W." —particularly of his early life. The 
influences which did most to mould him, he said, had their source in “an enlightened pig- 
headedness” absorbed from the complex of prejudices, habits, mental attitudes, style of life, 
work and thought native to the region in which his early years were passed, and whose 
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characteristic blend of kindliness, remorseless realism and sardonic humour left its stamp on 
him for life. 


Birmingham Daily Post, 15" November 1956 
Impact of Career in Journalism 


Wadsworth was not forgotten immediately by Fleet Street journalists, or at least not by “Cassandra” 
of the “Daily Mirror”. (“Cassandra” was the pseudonym of Sir William Neil Connor, 1909 — 1967.) 


“Cassandra” of the “Daily Mirror” announced, on 24" August 1959, that the “Manchester 
Guardian” was now simply “The Guardian”. He went on to explain how “The Times” had dealt 
with the news in an article. 

It ended with these impassive words about two great journalists: 

“Tts editors have included Mr. C. P. Scott and Mr. A. P. Wadsworth.” 

Rather like saying that the management of Paradise includes the Almighty and St. Peter. 
“The Guardian” was described in June 1963 by “Cassandra” in the “Daily Mirror” as “the 
newspaper that C. P. Scott and A. P. Wadsworth made famous”. The article was critical of the rival 


newspaper’s coverage of the “Profumo Affair”. 


The “Daily Mirror”, in another 1963 article critical of “The Guardian”, remembered Wadsworth as 
follows. 


When their last great Editor, A. P, Wadsworth died in 1956, something essential disappeared 
with him and something paltry took its place—and a new preaching regime took over. 


Daily Mirror (Cassandra), 16" August 1963 
Summary and Conclusion 


The Wadsworth family of Rochdale, Lancashire, originated in the West Riding of Yorkshire, taking 
its name from a parish in that county. 


Three generations traded as tailors in Rochdale before young Alfred Powell turned to journalism. 
He started as an apprentice journalist with the “Rochdale Observer” before moving to the 
“Manchester Guardian”. 


At the “Manchester Guardian” he became a respected journalist, and became one of that 
newspaper’s most respected editors. Somehow he found time to contribute to books and papers on 
economic history, and his efforts were rewarded by the award of an honorary MA and doctorate by 
the University of Manchester. 


He was remembered for a few years after his death in 1956, but apart from a short biography on 
Wikipedia he is now largely forgotten. 
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His work on the cotton industry is still quoted by some authors, and his 1942 paper “The Myth of 


THE MYTH OF THE FLEMISH WEAVERS 


the Flemish Weavers” was quoted by Bob Dobson in 
1979. 


When the “Rochdale Observer” reviewed that paper, 
it concluded “Mr. Wadsworth's paper has probably 
exploded for all time the myth of Flemish weavers in 
Lancashire”. Unfortunately the myth survives, on 
Wikipedia, on other websites, and in books. 


The fact that Flemish weavers are still being given 
credit for many innovations from clogs to boiled 
chickens stuffed with prunes (“Hindle Wakes”) 
prompted me to write this paper, and I have 
examined a few claims that have been made since 
Wadsworth’s day. I hope that he would have 
approved of my conclusions. 
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Further Reading - Clogs 
(English language titles only) 


Atkinson, Jeremy Clogs and Clogmaking, Aylesbury, 1984. Written by an 
active clog maker, who specialises in making clog soles the traditional 
way, with cloggers’ knives. Well-illustrated with black and white 
photographs, it includes a brief list of other clog makers. 


Atkinson, Jeremy Clogs and Clogmaking, Botley, 2008. Republished by 


Se Shire Books, the 2008 edition no longer includes the list of other clog 
= makers, but there is a list of museums to visit which have collections 


relevant to clog making. 


Broomhead, Duncan, Clogmakers — A Directory, Manchester, March 
1983. A directory of British clog makers identified as being active in the 
early 1980s, together with some no longer in the trade but who were 
known within recent memory. Useful illustrations of clog crimps (patterns 
in the leather uppers). 


Broomhead, Duncan, Clogmakers — A Directory, Manchester, May 1983. 
An updated edition of the directory with additional illustrations. Both 
editions are available free of charge as PDF documents. See below for 
details of availability. 


Broughton, Alderman Thomas, History of the Clog & Patten Trade 
Accrington, c1899. Includes an essay by clogger James Butterworth of 
Manchester. Broughton’s booklet endorsed the Flemish weavers origins 
myth. It includes advertisements for businesses involved in the clog trade, 
including suppliers of clog blocks, leather, clasps, irons and tools. 


Clog Publicity Association, Clogs, Hebden Bridge, 1950s. An illustrated 
booklet for use by cloggers to promote clog wearing. Shows the clog 
styles available from many cloggers, and suggests where they should be 
worn. No publication date, but approximately 1950s. 
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Further Reading - Clogs 


Clyndes, Andrea, Sparking Clogs — A Brief History of Walkley Clogs, 
Todmorden, 1997. Illustrated with black and white photographs. The 
history of the Hebden Bridge clog sole works from John Maude, via Frank 
Walkley, to the new management of the 1990s. 


Colne Valley Museum, The Clog Maker — An illustrated account of Clog 
Making in Yorkshire and Lancashire around 1900, Golcar, undated. 
Illustrations show how a clogger would carve clog soles and make a pair 
of clogs. Still available from the museum. Check opening times online or 
via Facebook. 


y de Boer-Olij, Tet, European Wooden Shoes — Their history and diversity, 


The Netherlands, 2002. Illustrated with colour and black and white 
photographs, and drawings, this hardback was published by a Dutch 
klompenmuseum. Wooden shoes from many European countries, 


including England, are discussed. 


Dendermonde, Max and Scholten, Herman, Wooden Shoes of Holland, 
The Netherlands, undated. Illustrated with colour photographs and line 
drawings, this booklet shows the making of Dutch klompen by traditional 
and modern methods. 


;| Dobson, Bob, Clattering Clogs, Blackpool, 1981. An informative and 


entertaining book, illustrated with black and white photographs. Includes 
lists of clog dance teachers and clog makers current at the time of 
publication. 


Dobson, Bob, Concerning Clogs, Clapham (Yorkshire), 1979. A well- 
researched and illustrated history of clog making, which rejects the old 


yt <a 
¢23) myth that Lancashire clogs were inspired by wooden shoes worn by 
\|| Flemish weavers. 


Ni: Dobson, Bob, Concerning Clogs, Blackpool, 1993. An update to the 1979 
edition, which includes lists of the cloggers trading in the early 1990s, clog 


dance teachers, and teams which performed in clogs, whether clog 


) dancers, North West Morris dancers, or performers of other styles. A useful 
| historical record. 
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Further Reading - Clogs 


Fallon, Sally and Lepp, Jane, The 1989 Clogmakers/Clogrepairers 
Directory, Cheshire, 1989. An updated version of the directory first 
compiled by Duncan Broomhead in 1983. By 1989 a number of cloggers 
were no longer in business. 


Grew, Francis and de Neergaard Margrethe, Shoes and Pattens, 


ii Woodbridge, 2006. First published in 1988, this includes black and white 
Sh photographs and drawings of pattens, believed to be the forerunners of 
‘¥""| wooden soled clogs. 


Hartley, Marie and Ingilby, Joan, Making Boots, Shoes & Clogs, Otley, 
1997. Illustrated with old and contemporary black and white photographs 
of clog making, including the Nelsons of Settle, Yorkshire. 


“=| Jenkins, J. Geraint, Clog Making (Woodworker magazine article), 


London, 1962. A short article explaining the use of cloggers’ knives to 


make clog soles. Illustrated with black and white photographs. 


Lion Clog Works (Bolton) and Jackson, Michael L., Retail Clog 

Catalogue, Bolton 1920s. A catalogue of clogs made by the Lion Clog 
Works, together with a history of clog makers in Church bank, Bolton. 
Available free of charge as a PDF. See below for details of availability. 


Noorlander, H., Wooden shoes — their makers and their wearers, Arnhem, 
1978. Illustrated with black and white photographs and drawings. Covers 
the history of wooden shoes in the Netherlands and other European 
countries, including England. 


Sommerfield, Adolf, History of footwear with wooden soles, Berlin, 1940. 
A short illustrated history of pattens and clogs republished as a pamphlet 
by the Klompenmuseum in the Netherlands. In addition to European 
wooden shoes, footwear in Syria, Korea, and Japan is discussed. 
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Further Reading - Clogs 


Vigeon, Evelyn, Clogs or Wooden Soled Shoes, Journal of the Costume 
Society, 1977. Black and white photographs and drawings. An excellent 
history of the development of clogs in Britain. Vigeon rejects the myth that 
clogs were inspired by the wooden shoes of Flemish weavers. 


Walkley, Frank, Clogs Were My Life, Lewes, 1998. Frank Walkley’s 
autobiography gives the history of his clog business into the 1980s, and 


be gives an impression of the clog making trade at that time. Walkley is 


dismissive of ‘one man band’ rival clog makers. 


Williams, Launcelot, The Old Art of Clogging (Lancashire Life article), 
Manchester, 1953. A short article about the display of clogger’s tools in the 
Castle Museum, York, and an explanation of how clogs were made entirely 
by hand, largely a lost art by the 1950s. 
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Titles by year of publication 


c1899 Broughton, Alderman Thomas, History of the Clog & Patten Trade 
Accrington. 

1940 Sommerfield, Adolf, History of footwear with wooden soles, Berlin. 

1950s Clog Publicity Association, Clogs, Hebden Bridge. 

1953 Williams, Launcelot, The Old Art of Clogging (Lancashire Life article), 
Manchester. 

1962 Jenkins, J. Geraint, Clog Making (Woodworker magazine article), 
London. 

1977 Vigeon, Evelyn, Clogs or Wooden Soled Shoes, Journal of the Costume 
Society. 

1978 Noorlander, H., Wooden shoes — their makers and their wearers, 
Arnhem 

1979 Dobson, Bob, Concerning Clogs, Clapham (Yorkshire). 

1981 Dobson, Bob, Clattering Clogs, Blackpool. 

1983 Broomhead, Duncan, Clogmakers — A Directory, Manchester. 

1984 Atkinson, Jeremy Clogs and Clogmaking, Aylesbury. 

1989 Fallon, Sally and Lepp, Jane, The 1989 Clogmakers/Clogrepairers 
Directory, Cheshire. 

1993 Dobson, Bob, Concerning Clogs, Blackpool. 

1997 Clyndes, Andrea, Sparking Clogs — A Brief History of Walkley Clogs, 
Todmorden. 

1997 Hartley, Marie and Ingilby, Joan, Making Boots, Shoes & Clogs, 
Otley. 

1998 Walkley, Frank, Clogs Were My Life, Lewes. 
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2002 de Boer, Tet, European Wooden Shoes — Their history and diversity, The 
Netherlands. 
2006 Grew, Francis and de Neergaard Margrethe, Shoes and Pattens, 
Woodbridge. 
2008 Atkinson, Jeremy Clogs and Clogmaking, Botley. 
Undated 


Colne Valley Museum, The Clog Maker, Golcar, possibly 1990s. 


Dendermonde, Max and Scholten, Herman, Wooden Shoes of 
Holland, The Netherlands. 


Availability of free PDF editions 


A number of the publications are either out of copyright, or their authors have given 
permission for them to be distributed as PDFs. 


Some have been made available in Facebook groups, but only for downloading by 
group members. Copies can be made available on request by e-mail. Please submit a 
request via the Facebook page of Seven Stars Sword and Step Dancers, which is 
found at 


https://www.facebook.com/7StarsSwordandStep 


This Facebook page currently has links to hundreds of Google Photos albums of 
photographs of clogs, and images of clog-related documents. ‘Like’ the page to see 
notifications of new material added to it. 
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